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The Value of a Telephone 
‘An unconnected telephone instrument has only a limited dollars 
and-cents-value; a telephone connected with your neighbors, your 
doctor, your markets, has a value unlimited—for it may be the 
means of saving your property from destruction by fire, your family 
from serious illness, your products from a drop in prices. But 
a telephone upon which you cannot depend in emergen-’ x. 
‘cies is worse than valueless. Buy and use only 
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and you will have a line that will give you 
service when you need it.most, \ 


Write Us for Prices and Information on Rural and 
Suburban Equipment 


Western Electric Co. 


Largest Manufacturers and Suppliers_ = 


iy /; 





of all Apparatus and Equipment used 
in the Construction, Operation and ( 
© Maintenance of Telephone Plants N a | : 
New York” ~ Omaha i \\ 
Philadelphia Denver _ 
Atlanta Salt Lake City’ ; 


Harrisburg. Seattle 





agents Our catalog is 
UP-TO-DATE MFG. CO., 993 10th St., Terre Haute, ind 





We manufacture Lawn and Farm canes. 
shipping to users only, at manufacturers’ prices 
ig Free. Write te for at to-day. 
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We will send this journal until January 1, 
1909. pee | new eat Ot ee en oming 
Pa e rice © thus giv- 
He num umbers. tor the remainder of this 
the time the subscription is 
Pe owt Wes will further send, when ready, 
our new uable 


Year Book and Almanac 
for 1908 


This book contains in a condensed form an 
immense amount of statistical matter and 
general information, together with the most 
a ~ Digg comparative weather records ever 


ed. 

oor he above is a special oo which is made 
at no other season of the and we ask as 
a favor that you show om “journal to your 
friends aad bors and ask them to sub- 
scribe. Asan ucement to get up a club we 
will send you our journal one year free, in- 
cluding the year r book to yourself and sub- 
scribers, on receipt of two new subscribers. 
Now i eS the eo m favorable me for getting 
and trust you will begin at once 

an ene -_ pom | aoe of your town or neigh- 

make good use of this offer. 
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INCREASING PROFIT OF rARmM LAND , 


H. Ee COOK, LEWIS COUNTY, N Y 


offered 
Yates 


NOTE—This essay won the $50 prize 
by Charles S. Averill; proprietor of the 


hotel at Syracuse, in a contest at-the recent con- 
vention to consider the condition of agriculture 
in. New 


York state.—[Editor. 


AND values will be enhanced 
through the revitalizing of 
dormant. natural forces. 
Soils must be made pro- 
ductive through drainage, 
cultivation, animal feed- 
ing, and the scientific use 
of fertilizers. Profits will 

be increased by selecting plants and breeding 

animals of high quality, such as the wealthy 
city trade demands. Two avenues of effort 
are in view. 

The first lies through federal and state sup- 
port, established as a principle by the Mor- 
rell act and subsequent kindred legislation. 
The nation and the state, acting concor- 
dantly, are to work out agricultural education 
as it relates to the. eollege, secondary and 
common schools, enabling every. land. worker 
to understand the laws of plant and animal 
life; to establish a workable and sane sys- 
tem of forestry, which shall make the pres- 
ent wood land profitable as a harvested farm 
crop, and make possible the reforesting of 
non-valuable cultural soils upon higher alti- 
tudes, to conserve the water supply needed 
for municipal and irrigation purposes; to aid 
in developing the waste water power through 
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port, and leaving to man more time for self- 
improvement, thereby lessening the desire to 
leave the land. 

When the country church and the school, 
the great directive agencies, become identified 
with country life, they will receive a more lib- 
eral support from their constituencies. 

Details will work out rapidly. The ten- 
ant system, with the present demoralizing 
short contract lengthened, must be made a 
true partnership between worker and owner. 
The labor problem will disappear through 
the intelligent adjustment of activities, which 
will give equal opportunity to buy brain 
force and skill. The grange will be sup- 
ported as the one institution through which 
our educational and economic wants may 
best be made known to the world. Enor- 
mous wastes must be checked in unbalanced 
rations for stock, in plant feeding, in forest 
growth, and by the removal of fence brush. 
Domestic economy must give us centralized 
cooking and laundry work, and teach the 
housewife a knowledge of the value of hu- 
man foods. These requirements of agri- 
culture are due to its fundamental relation 
to every other economic agency. 


After Foaling the mare should be confined 
for a few days, her feed being simple in 
character and not too abundant. With favor- 
able conditions, at the end-of a week she 
should be turned to pasture, with proper pro- 
tection for herself and foal from the inclem- 
encies of the weather. 


Number 19 


PURE BREEDS OR NOT? 


GRANT DAVIS, HUNTERDON COUNTY, N Y 


Leaving the fancier ous of consideration 
and speaking of that large and rapidly in- 
creasing class of utility breeders who wish 
to specialize and devote more attention to 
poultry, the question in the heading of this 
article is a live and important As a 
rule, the utility poultryman’s stock is varied 


one, 


in size, color and characteristics, and pro- 
miscuous mixing of breeds and lack of se- 
lection have been customary. While it is 
undoubtedly true that pure breeds are the 
most satisfactory for the various purposes, 
be they fancy or utility, for which they have 
been bred and selected, it yet remains a 
fact that many of the class here under con- 


sideration have a prejudice against the fan- 
cier and his stock and have prehaps met with 
disappointment in the attempt to get into 
the pure bred line by the purchase of a sit- 
ting of eggs or a pen of some high-priced 
stock. Indeed, the procuring of a high-bred 
strain at fancy prices and the attempt to 
keep it pure cannot be recommended to the 
general utility breeder. It requires consid- 
erable knowledge and a high degree of care 
to inbreed in this way without detrimental 


results of some kind. Then, too, there are 
many who hesitate on account of the time 
and expense involved in turning off their 


old flock and purchasing pure breeds in place 
of them and raising a new lot. For such as 


these there is another way, requiring less 





electricity into heat, light and f= 
power; to facilitate mail and ; 
parcels distribution; to inau- 
gurate a complete study of 
Latin-American markets; to, 
provide, through legislation, an 
equal opportunity for success 
in each of our varied activities, 
and to promote rapid transpor- 
tation into remote localities by 
means of good roads and trol- 
leys, thus urbanizing them in 
respect to world knowledge and 
movements of men and things; 
to install, in conjunction with 
loeal organization, a system of 
inspection and guarantee with 
trade mark indentification, for 
farm and live stock products, 
and to adapt co-operative dairy 
methods to their sale, and to 
_ assist in directing the legisla- 
tive and local thought for the 
good of every class and interest, 
the prosperity of each being in- 
fluenced by the welfare of the 
whole. 

The second effort must be lo- 
cal. Through individual and 
organized action, soil improve- 
ment, supplemented. by plant 
and animal breeding, will in- 





crease production, thus decreas- 
ing its cost both in labor and 
_capital, reducing the expendi- 
,ture of human energy for sup- 








— expense at the outset and offer- 
ing an interesting pursuit in 
arriving at the desired end. 
This is the gradual transforma- 
tion of the common stock into 
high grades, which possess the 
appearance and most of the 
characteristics of the pure 
breeds. To illustrate, let us 
take, merely for example, the 
Barred Rocks. Suppose we 
wish to grade up to this stand- 
ard. We would select from 
our pullets or yearling hens 
those which possess in the near- 
est degree the appearance and 
habits of this breed. Then pur- 
chase’ one or two vigorous, 
bred-for-utility Barred Rock 
cockerels to mate with these 
hens. From the chickens thus 
produced select the pullets that 
most resemble the type, killing 
all the cockerels, and breed 
them to their own sire. From 
this union could be produced 
chickens that would be % 
Barred Rocks. Again select 
from these the best pullets and 








SPLENDID HACKNEY STALLION OWNED IN ONTARIO 


This two-year-old Hackney stallion belongs to Thomas Graham of On- 
tario. At the 1906 international in Chicago he was champion in his class. 
He has good limbs, a uniform barrel, a fine shoulder, a well arched neck, 
On the whole he is a very satisfactory colt and promises to develop into a 
very good specimen of a matured Hackney. 





purchase one or two pure-bred 
cockerels as in the first year. 
When the breeder has used this 
second importation two years, 
his stock will be 15-16 Barred 
Rock blood, and an expert 
probably could not discover the 
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1-16 Off blood. By the purchase of two or 
four oockerels, this depending upon how 
many females he wishes to start with, he will 
have transformed his mongrel flock into high 
grades, possessing all the essential charac- 
teristics of thoroughbreds. And, if his heart 
is in the business at all, he will have. de- 
rived a great amount of satisfaction from ob- 
serving the results of his experiments, and 
what would be a more substantial satisfac- 
tion would be the increase of profits. This 
grading up cannot help being beneficial, but 
the degree of it will depend largely upon the 
sélection of the cockerels. They need not 
be show birds. In fact, stock bred for use- 
‘ ful points and for health and vigor are what 
is wanted and such can be purchased for 
from $2. to $5 each. Not only the breeding 
pedigree, but the merits of individual birds 
should be considered. Each bird should be 
growthy, strong limbed and alert, for such 
are apt to be prepotent or have the power 
to transmit character to the offspring. This 
means much in this process of up grading. 
’ As a matter of fact, if cockerels are pur- 
chased from a good, practical strain, they 
will pay for themselves many times In the 
improved quality of the stock, and, that too, 
during the first year, so that the investment 
will not only be small, but will he highly 
profitable. It is not to be inferred that the 
writer would discourage the raising of pure 
breeds, but under certain circumstances and 
for those who hesitate to make a radical 
change, the plan here outlined is to be highly 
recommended. For practical purposes high 
grades produced in this manner are almost 
if not quite the equals of pure blood. And it 
is within the reach of everyone who raises 
poultry. 


METHODS WITH DUTCH BELTED CATTLE 


D. B. WILSON, NEW HAVEN COUNTY, CT 


I find from 11 years’ experience that the 
Dutch Belted breed is a model for a dairy 
cow; very hardy, docile, easily kept, and will 
quickly respond to a forced ration. They are 
good, easy milkers, heifers giving the first 
season ten to 12 quarts, increasing until six 
or seven years old to 16 or 24 quarts. Have 
two or three in my herd that have given 
8 to 3 Oquarts. My herd will test today 4 to 
4.9% butter fat. I.use them for making but- 
ter. 

I raise corn fodder, Leaming preferred, as 
four out of five seasons I can cut it at the 
time the corn is glazing, put in small stacks, 
and after drying and curing two to four 
weeks husk the corn and stack the corn fod- 
der in the field. I then -have the corn to 
grind on the cob, drawing the stalks in from 
the field and shredding them twice a week. 
I have no trouble in keeping stalks in this 
manner as late as the first of April and have 
them nice and fresh and sweet when drawn 
in and shredded. No must or mold when 
stacked out in this manner as when put in 
the barn or even under shelter. 

I also raise oats and peas, sowing 1% 
bushels of oats and the same of Canada peas 
to the acre. Cut green and cure them in the 
same manner as millet or hungarian. They 
are very rich in protein and all stock is very 
fond of them. For winter the grain ration is 
corn on the cob, ground, two parts, linseed 
meal one part, wheat bran one part. This is 
thoroughly mixed and about three quarts 
given to a feed twice a day, on an average, 
reducing the quantity, of course, when ‘the 
cows are dry. I also endeavor to have some 
turnips and mangels, giving the cows two or 
three feeds a week. My young stock is turned 





MEADOW AND PASTURE 


out in summer in pasture with no care except 
salting once a week. 

Cows have a good pasture with two or three 
good night pastures to alternate, as they like 
to feed an hour or two after milking at night. 

A party seeing my herd in the field at a 
distance inquired of my wife why I kept a 
sheet pinned around my cattle. I think there 
is no question but they are bound to be one 
of the leading breeds of dairy cattle before 
many years. Their growth in this country has 
been slow. They were originally owned by 
the nobility of Holland in.the 17th century, 
and it was almost impossible to buy them. 
Then came the wars in the low countries in 
Holland and cattle raising had to be neglected 
for many years, and many of the cattle were 
killed off, but these jet black cattle were a 
curiosity to the foreign soldiers and their 
fame soon spread through Europe. It re- 
mained for a Yankee (Bridgeport’s P. T. 
Barnum) to bring the cattle over here. He 
saw them in the low countries and his trained 
eye at once saw a freak, but he soon learned 
that they were fine farm cattle, and obtained 
some not for the greatest show on earth, but 
for his farm. He raised them successfully, 
and a few other scientific farmers in this 
country took them up. 

One of the first herds was nearly all de- 
stroyed by fire. H. B. Richards of Easton, Pa, 
succeeded in raising a very fine herd which 
he exhibited at the world’s fair in Chicago. 
They attracted a great deal of attention at that 
time, and he sold nearly two-thirds of his 
herd to go into Mexico, where they are suc- 
cessfully raised today. This was followed 
by a noted sale a few years later to Sir Wil- 
liam Van Horn of Canada. For these rea- 
sons the increase in this country was mate- 
rially kept down, but today we have several 
successful breeders, and I am.confident, al- 
though the number registered in the United 
States amounts to about 2000 head, the in- 
crease for the next few years will bring their 
number up to where the Guernseys or Ayr- 
shires are today. The animal pictured was 


a prize winner at several state fairs in New 
England and the middle west last year. She 
is a little under size because she calved when 
only 21 months old. 


THE SOUTH AMERICAN NETTLE 
PROF H. A. SURFACE, PA STATE ZOOLOGIST 


The public should be warned against a most 
pernicious weed that is now becoming com- 
monly introduced into gardens, lawns and 
farms generally throughout central and 
southeastern Pennsylvania. During mid- 
summer it grows, blooms and bears’ seed 
profusely, and can easily be pulled and 
destroyed where it is just starting, if recog- 
nized and taken in time. 

This pest was accidentally introduced into 
this country from South America about 1868, 
and is known to botanists as Galinsago parvi- 
flora. In the absence of a common name it 
may be called the South American nettle. It 
grows to a hight of 1 to 2 feet and has very 
small inconspicuous white flowers. Its 
leaves are rounded, but pointed, with wavy 
edges, on short petioles, and ribs covered 
with stiff hairs both above and below. Both 
leaves and branches are arranged in pairs, 

No stock will eat it, and it grows so densely 
on the ground as to crowd out practically all 
other kinds of vegetation. There are many 
vacant lots and even cultivated gardens in 
Harrisburg and vicinity where this weed 
forms such a dense mat that an article like 
@ man’s coat or hat could be thrown on them 
and not bend the plants to the ground. It 
has no doubt been spread in grass. seed, 
straw, etc, and is now to be watched and . 
pulled and burned. The seeds are about the 
size of turnip seed, but much elongated, coni- 
cal, black, finely hairy under a microscope, and 
tipped with a circle of small white spines. 
If this weed continues to spread it may prove 
to be the worst seed pest of this pax of 
Pennsylvania. It should be pulle¢ and 
or opposite, and the branches are thickly cov- 
ered with short, stiff hairs, which, however, do 
not have nettle cells. 


Apple Crops of the United States by States for Five Years 


1907 1906 





Barrels Barrels 
New England: 
Ry 1,700,000 900,000 
of ee 800,000 710,090 
WE. wesseegcee 750,000 600,000 
OT eee 600,000 700,000 
Ss ees 100,000 100,000 
GE kiee ctawew 400,000 5,00 
Total - 4,350,000 3,285,000 
Middle: 
|S eae 2,800,000 5,200,000 
. ob Peer 400,000 650,000 
DE Hccrshicet >, 3,000,000 3,750,000 
Del 150,000 80,000 
Ov cewscptcus 800,00: 2,750,000 
pO 1,200,000 3,500,000 
WOM. Svs cy aces 200,000 250,000 
Total - 8,550,000 16,280,000 
600,000 1,000,000 
350,000 2,100,000 
100,000 2,275,000 
25,000 450,000 
40,000 375,000 
150,000 650,000 
200,000 900,000 
. 1,465,000 7,750,000 
250,000 300,000 
200,000 100,000 
150,000 100,000 
50,000 40,000 
1,000,000 1,100,000 
550,000 500,000 
475,000 425,000 
Total . 2,675,000 2,565,000 
Southern: 
W Vb cows ves 650,000 600,000 
VE. .< eusske sue 700,000 550,000 
TOS i Accasucs 300,000 250,000 
ET sp oe casces 1,500,000 2,000,000 
TeGn. cvsivss 1,300,000 1,500,000 
Total .... 4,450,000 4,900,000 
All other ........ 2,500,000 3,500,000 
UO S Crop cecceess 23,990,000 38,280,000 
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1905 1904 1903 
Barrels Barrels Barrels 
630,000 1,425,000 1,050,000 
500,000 - 940,000 675,000 
350,000 700,000 430,000 
525,000 895,000 660,000 
100,000 140,000 113,000 
450,000 670,000 479,000 
2,555,000 4,770,000 3,407,000 
"3,330,000 7,200,000 5,250,000 
750,000 1,250,000 1,120,000 
2,100,000 4,150,000 3,800,000 
150,000 195,000 150,000 
50,0 3,275,000 3,100,000 
1,800,000 3,515,000 3,260,000 
100,000 375,000 300,000 
9,150,000 19,960,000 16,980,000 
510,000 730,000 980,000 
525,000 632,000 924,000 
400,000 600,000 466,000 
360,000. 540,000 450,000 
200,000 345,000 214,000 
365,000 1,550,000 1,306,000 
550,000 1,100,000 800,000 
2,910,000 5,397,000 5,240,000 
240,000 275,000 220,000 
100,006 105,000 95,000 
90,000 115,000 110,000 
25,000 26,000 25,00 
950,000 865,000 1,150,000 
400,000 560,000 502,600 
390,000 503,000 57,00 
2,195,000 2,449,000 2,559,900 
900,000 960,000 2,400,000 
1)200,000 1,850,000 2,250,000 
500,000 375,000 975,000 
1,700,000 2,900,000 2,700,000 
1,200,000 2,650,000 2,295,000 
5,500,000 8,735,000 10,620,000 
2,000,000 3,950,000 3,820,000 
24,310,000 45,360,000 42,626,000 


. THE APPLE CROP OF 1907 


UNEVEN DISTRIBUTION OF APPLES 


Final Reports from Correspondents Confirm Earlier 
Advices of Shortage---Further Testimony About 
the Eailure in the Southwest----Michigan has 
Some Good Apples---The New York Crop, Al- 
ways Important, This Year Deficient---Surprising 
Yield in Maine---Markets Continue Buoyant at 
High Prices East and West 


URELY no reader of Ameri- 
can agriculturist need be told 
that the apple crop of 1907 
is.short.. He has had that 
fact impressed upon him 
through his own home expe- 
rience and observation, and 
through the columns of his 
own favorite farm paper, 
running away back into the 

early summer. The record of crop develep- 
ment was of the same negative quality 
throughout, the season, September and Octo- 
ber, showing no material recovery from the 
disappointing start. Of course, the gratify- 
ing side of the situation is the excellent prices 
prevailing throughout the autumneto date, 
and the desire of dealers to accumulate win- 
ter stock. These facts have been recorded 
very fully in our crop and market columns 
the past few weeks. 

In this, American Agriculturist’s final réport, 
we have this year withheld the printing until 
a later date than usual, in order to get direct 
from the orchards the latest news as to de- 
velopments in this backward season. It now 
remains to print the returns by states. As 
noted on the opposite page, the estimated 
crop 6f the United States for 1907 is 
scant 24,000,000 barrels, this total materially 
short of last year, with the failure even more 
marked compared with 1904 and 1903; What 
is of greatest importance is the shortage in 
such commercial orchard sections as western 
New York, nearly all of Michigan, and 
the: entire southwest. In a general way, 
the shortage is moré pronounced there 
than anywhere else with what-may be 
set down as an absolute failure in Kansas, 
Missouri, Nebraska, this description nearly 
holding good in a few other states. 

New York has a good many apples in the 
ageregate, and of excellent quality, but they 
will all be needed, and for that matter the 
total is only a quarter to a third of a full 
yield. Pennsylvania has fairly abundant 
totals, but that state never cuts much figure 
in the commercial supply of winter apples. 
New England has rather more apples than 
last year, due solely to the fact that Maine 
surprised its best friends by finally bringing 
to maturity a-good crop. 5 

WHERE THE SHORTAGE IS MOST PRONOUNCED 

In the accompanying table, showing yield 
by states, these are grouped in a logical way. 
It will be noted that in the great distributing 
middle belt; New York, Michigan and Ohio 
are markedly short. In the central west, in- 
cluding the southwest, the shortage is sensa- 
tional. 

The great western third of the country, 
which takes in the mountain plateaus and 
valleys, Colorado and the Pacific northwest, 
ete, escaped the trying visitations of. the Mis- 
sissippi basin, the lake region and the east, 
turning off more nearly a normal crop. 

The apple sections of the middle south, 
including that ever-increasing important 
group of the Virgintas and Maryland, as com- 
mercial apple producers, were reasonably 
fortunate. 

Some splendi@ orchard sections are'to be 
found across the line from Ontario, all the 
way down to the Anyapolis valley of Nove 
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Scotia. Canada has beén favored with rea- 
sonably good crops of apples. Some of these 
will come into the United States, but the 
Canadian surplus will very largely go to 
Europe. 
NOTES FROM EASTERN ORCHARDS 

Under a late October date, Charles A. Hoag, 
a Niagara county (N Y) grower writes Amer- 
ican Agriculturist that about three-fourths of 
the ¢rop picked in the largest orchards and 
best lots sold; price for best ranged $3 to $3.50 
per barrel, delivered, with a few crops as 
high as $3.75 to $4. The quality of the winter 
fruit in Niagara and Orleans counties is very 
good, although Baldwins are a little smaller 
than is desirable for the finest grades. T. 
B. Wilson. at Halls Corners writes crop there 
not 50% of last year, apples small in size, par- 
ticularly Baldwin; two-thirds of the crop sold 
and prices vary $2.75 to $3 per barrel, just as 
they come from the tree, few growers in that 
part of the state expecting to store. Sec EH. 
C. Gillett of the New York state fruit grow- 


ers’ association says that in his county, Yates,’ 


crop about one-third of last year, fruit mich 
below the ordinary size, but quite free from 
blemish, except codling moth injury where not 
sprayed. N. C. Myers of Wayne county esti- 
mates about 20% of a bumper crop there, 
mostly red varieties. Farmers selling third 
week in October at $3.50 per barrel, 70,000 
barrels stored in Lyons. 
Around Sodus, crop now mostly harvested. 
B. J. Case writes that he is inclined to think 
~ not over 30 to 40% of last year’s crop of apples 
in northern Wayne, in Monroe, Cayuga and 
Oswego. While apples in that section go 
largely to evaporators, there is a tendency 
this year to barrel everything that can be 
barreled. Fruit sold mostly by the hundred 
pounds at $1.15 to $2.30. “Evaporators are 
going to have thé lightest run. for several 
years of what we call white fruit or evapo- 
rated apples. An unusually large percentage 


of the fruit is too small to pare, and these 
small apples are used for chops.” 

Referring to Pennsylvania as a whole, BR. 
B..Engle, nursery inspector of the department 
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of agriculture, believes the apfe™ crop about: 

50% of a full one, and péars about 40%. Un- 

der date of October 28, he writes American 

Agriculturist that while recently many ap- 

ples have been coming from certain isolated 

localities, much of the fruit is far from first 

class. Many of the apples, too, are badly 

handled, being hauled to stations in bulk, 

and then loaded on cars without barreling or 

crating. They will not keep long. Mr Engle 

considers the outlook for good picked and 

well handled fruit .very promising, and the 

short crop will, in his opinion, bring more 

money into the state for this reason. Gabriel 

Hiester, prominently identified with the state 

horticultural society, reports buyers from the 

west picking up some choice Pennsylvania ap- 

ples at $1 to $1.25 per 100 pounds. 


MICHIGAN USUALIAW A LEADER 


The crop of apples in Michigan is very 
disappointing. In the eastern counties, the 
yield of winter fruit is a little better than at 
first thought possible, perhaps a third of last 
year’s crop, but the state, as a whole, is very 
light. A prominent exception is Allegan 
county, in the southwestern part of the state, 
long a leading apple producer, this perhaps 
having /5% of last year’s crop, owing to the 


‘excellent work done in commercial orchards, 


and now all sold a the highest prices ever 
known in Michigan orcharding; so much for 
one brilliant exception in an otherwise disap- 
pointing record for the Wolverine state. 


DAMAGE DATES BACK MANY MONTHS 


Wisconsin secured probably less than halt 
a crop, good in quality, meaning fair profits 
for orchardists. The Indiana crop was almost 
an entire failure, and quality of the apples 
finally secured poor, as a rule; nearest a total 
failure in Indiana for many years, the dam- 
age dating back to the freeze of October 10, 
1906, which came without preliminary frost, 
finding the wood full of sap and killing many 
trees outright, this, of course, meaning slow 
recovery in the season of 1907. The secretary 
of the Indiana horticultural society estimates 





GRANGE EXHIBIT OF FARM PRODUCE 


This picture shows a small section of an exhibit put up at the interstate fair of New 


Jersey by Windsor grange. 


It shows what may be accomplished by co-operation of members 


of a subordinate grange when it is to their interst to secure the finest exhibit at the fair. 
Friendly rivalry has existed between Hamilton and Windsor granges, and the result has been 
( that every year there have been magnificent exhibits of farm produce at the state fair by 
these two societies. The influence for good is not limited to the state fair, and members of the 
& grange, but it extends to the neighborhood. and thus aids the state in a highly profitable way. 
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In @ final round-up there is 20% of 
a full crop. 

The opening of November finds 
comparatively few apples in farmers’ 
hands in Illinois, and many orchards 
practically bare, including Ben Davis 
variety in the south central portion 
of the state. The Iowa crop is very 
irregular in quality and very small in 
quantity. 

It will suffice to recall, in a word, 
the disastrous conditions which pre- 
vailed in important apple «sections of 
the southwest, late frosts in the spring 
killing practically all the fruit buds. 
That veteran orchardist and statisti- 
cian, L. A. Goodman, writes Ameri- 
can Agriculturist from Kansas City 
under recent date that there were no 
apples at all throughout central and 
southern Missouri, and that he has 
never seén such a complete failure 
in his experience of 30 years. 


THE DEPENDENCE UPON NEW YORK 


Heavy drafts have already been 
made upon the appie crop of New 
York, especially that of the western 
counties, for shipment, not only to 
nearby trade cénters, but to the mid- 
dle and céntral west. While the bulk 
fis much below normal, the quality is 
good; Baldwins are inclined to run 
a little small in size: The spring was 
cold, dry and backward in New York 
apple sections, fruit trees bloomed 
late, July and August brought drouth, 
and the drop of immature apples was 
unusually heavy. While development 
was thus arrested and size in some 
instances slightly deficient, the fruit 
is largely free from blemish, because 
orchards have been well cared for. 
In the eastern part of the state the 
crop is nearly or quite equal to that 
of last year. Growers have secured 
excellent prices, as already noted in 
American Agriculturist, with large 
sales at $2.75 to $3.50 per barrel and 
upward, and an important part of the 
crop already out of first hands. 
SHORTAGES IN OHIO AND PENNSYLVANIA 

The Ohio crop is poor as a whole, 
and far short of a normal in bulk, 
In fact, it may be set down as prac- 
tically a failure, due to the unfavor-. 
abie spring, cold rains and frosts, fol- 
lowed by extremes of wet and dry 
weather. There is much evidence of 
insect and fungous, pests in the crop 
now being harvested. Many ‘Ohio 
sections have practically no apples 
this year. Prices are irregular ond 
high. 

The eastern half of Pennsylvania 
has perhaps three-fourths of a full 
crop, but this will not hold the state 
as a whole. Very many of the or- 
chards are indifferently handled, and 
this tells in quality of fruit. A bril- 
liant exception is Adams county, the 
home of the York Imperial, where 
some splendid fruit has been turned 
off. A good many young orchards 
there are promising, but nof yet in 
bearing. 

MAINE SECURES A SPLENDID CROP 


The New England crop is always 


, important, Maine is the chief pro- 


ducer, and this year has many~more 
apples than at one time seemed pos- 
sible.: Large numbers of young trees 
have Come into bearing in the past 
ten years. The state is so far north 
that the blossoming period is always 
late, and in 1907 escaped the trials of 
most other states. The Maine crop 
is this season one of the largest ever_ 
produced. The surplus will to some 
extent go to Europe, and there will 
be liberal shipments west and south- 
west, New Hargpshire and Vermont 
had only fair crops; orchards not in 
the best of condition and season try- 
ing; much faulty fruit in evidence. 
PRICES PRESENT AND PROSPECTIVE 
The market end in apples is healthy 
and encouraging to those with fruit 
to sell... Prices are high, as already 
shown, running back a number of 
weeks. A feeling prevails in some 
quarters that prices to consumers are 
bound to run so high as to greatly 
curtail the use of apples this fall and 





OUR SPECIAL 


winter. Prime stock, such as Bald- 
win, Greening, Spy, Winesap, Ben 
Davis, etc, is going into cold storage 
at figures around $3, $3.50, $4 per bar- 
rel, and occasionally more, To this 
must be added such items ar cartage 
and winter storage charges, and profits 
of speculators before such _ fruit 
reaches retailers. These in turn nat- 
urally expect a fair profit, so that 
the price per barrel to. the consumer 
must mount to higher figures than in. 
@ long time past. Operators who 
“shy” at present market prices thus 
present this argument as a reason 
why there is unusual risk for mid- 
dliemen this season. But, of course, 
that doesn’t disturb the grower who 
has already sold his crop at good fig 
ures. 
SOME PRESSURE OF COMMON. FRUIT 


Just now the markets are well stip- 
plied with late autumn varieties of 
apples, often indifferent in . quality, 
and not of a character suited to cold 
storage purposes. In fact, there is 
some’ pressute of ordinary fruit at 
medium to relatively low prices. Of 
course, most: of the sound fruit, win- 
ter varieties, is going into cold stor- 
‘age for later markets. A study of 
our table showing comparative prices 
brings out the ‘interesting fact that 
winter apples are quoted in Boston 
and New York 50 cents to $1 per bar- 
rel higher than last year at this date, 
and in Chicago and other western 
centers $1 to $2 higher. 

RECENT QUOTATIONS AT THE ORCHARD 

Our columns have been ’repiete for 
several weeks with records of actual 
sales on the part of growers. These 
may be here summarized, together 
with the very latest quotations sent 
in to us by correspondents. In Ohio, 
prices near the close of October of- 
fered to growers for sound apples de- 
lievered at shipping station or at 
country storage ranged at $3 to $5 
per barrel, orchardists either sellirg 
or having already sold; Indiana $2.50 
to $5, and very few for salc, owing 
to the failure; Illinois $2.65 to $5; 
Pennsylvania growers selling freely 
at, $2 to $4; fancy lots at a premium: 
As already noted, quotations in New 
York this fall have been largely at 
$3. to $3.75, recent quotations, ‘includ- 
ing sales, at $4, with inferior fruit all 
the way down to $2 to $2.50. 

In Michigan prices have ranged at 
$2 to $5, with sound stock largely $3 
to $4. -Wisconsin growers have sold 
at $2.50 to $3.50. The southwest has 
so few apples quotations: are ‘nearly 
nominal. Iowa has sold some apples 
around $3 to $4. 

Prices are relatively lower in New 
England, due to the good crop ia 
Maine, and to the indifferer cual’ty 
in other. states. Quotations at the 
orchards in Massachusetts and Con- 
necticut "have been largely at +2 to 
$3, Vermont $2.50 to $4, New Hamp- 
shire $2 to $3, Maine $2.25 to $8. 

ORCHARDISTS FORTUNATE IN CANADA 

On the northern side of Lakes Erie 
and Ontario, in the St Lawrence ba- 
sin, and also in the Annapolis valley 
of Nova Scotia, commercial . fruit 
growers have been more favored than 
on this side the line. Nova Scotia has 
an excellent crop, perhaps the best in 
years; quality good and nearly all of 
it available for export to © Hurope. 





CROP REPORTS 


While the yield in Ontario is not a 
full one, reports to American Agri- 
culturist from various sections there 
indicate an -increase over last year, 
and the quality is usually first class. 
The season last spring was legs.try- 
ing than in the United St al 
though some complaint of dry weath- 
er during the development of the 
crop. Prices to growers are,.lower 
than in.the . United States - 

In Ontario farmers are selling rap- 
idly at $1.50 to $3.50 per barrel, fancy 
lots as high as $4 to $5, but transac- 
tions’in winter varieties largely at 
$2.50 to $3. Prices are much the 
same in Quebec, where the quality is 
generally good. Nova Scotia apples 
have left first hands at $2 to $3; some 
orchardists inclined to hold for a 
higher | range. 

The export trade in apples starts 
in fairly promising, particularly for 
Canadian business. Nova Scotia has 


.a big crop for export, and provinces 


further west also show up with a good 
surplus. Prices in the United States, 
together. with. the shortage, seem to 
interfere with business on this side 
the line, although it may be expected 
that Maine will ship with some free- 
dom. 

If You Need Paint of any kind 
write O. L. Chase, the paintman, 
Dept 3, St Louis; Mo. He will tell 
you exactly what it wiil cost you to 
paint your house, barn or whatever 
you are thinking of painting. In 
short, give you an exact estimate of 
what you need—what you should do 
to get the best results. from your 
painting and how -much paint you 
need. He is the most. widely known 
paint manufacturer in the U §S today, 
and has sold hundreds of thousands 
of gallons of paint by mail, distrib- 
uting it through every section of the 
U 8. His farmers’ trade is simply 
immense and thousands. upon. .thou- 
sands of farmers send him their paint 
erders with the fullest degree of sat- 
isfaction. They know that any paint 
that O. L. Chase puts out is guar- 
anteed—that he makes it to their spe- 
cial order and that it is exactly as 
represented. His prices save them 
big margins of profit, as he sells di- 
rect to the consumer only. He makes 
a special proposition to our .readers, 
as set forth in his very attractive adv 
in this number. He wants to send 
every reader two of his large sets of 
40 color card plates, and alsc a copy 
of his big fresh paint book, all of 
which are absolutely free. Spend 2 cents 
for a stamp and send him the coupon 
in his adv. It will pay you if you are 
in the market for even the smallest 
amount of paint to read through his 
proposition, as set forth in his adv, 
from. start to finish. Don't forget 
to send in the coupon in his adv, as 
it will bring you every bit of informa- 
tion regarding his paint proposition 
that could possibly interest you. There 
probably is not a paint advertiser in 
the country who has a qhore interest- 
ing proposition to make to you, and 
if you, as a paint buyer, are anxious 
to get the best deal possible you will 
write Mr Chase today, sending him 
the coupon as suggested. His ad- 
dress is-O.,L. Chase—The Paintman, 
Dept 3, St’ Louis, Mo. 





Winter Apples at Wholesale per Barrel, in Leading Markets 











Boston r New York sc Chicago————, 

Oct 25 Dec 31 Oct 25 Dee 31 t 25 Dec 31 

1907 ..$2.75@4.75 — $3.00@5.25 — $3.25@5.5 os 
1906 .. 2.75@4.25 $3.00@4.00 2.50@4.00 $2.75@4.00 2.00@3.25 $2.50@3.50 
1905 .. 1.50@4,00 2.75 @4.75 1.75 @4,25 3.60@5.25 2.00 @4.25 ~ .3.35@5.00 
1904 .. net Heyy 1.25@ 2.75 1.25 @3.00 1.50 @ 2.75 1.00@2.7 1.25 @2.50 
1908 .. 1.50@3.00 2.00@3.50 1 OSs es 2.00@3.50 1.560@3.00 2.00 @3.00 
1902 .. LS bape 1.25@ 3.00 1.50 @ 3.00 1.60 @ 3.06 1.50@2.50 1.50 @2.25 
1901 .. 3.00@4.50 3.00@4.00 2.75@4.50 3.50 @6.00 att Set 2.75 @5.00 
1900 .. 1.60@3.25 2.00 @ 3.00 1.75 @3.50 2.00 @4.00 1.25@3.00 ne eH 
1899 .. 2.50@4.00 1.50 @ 3.00 2.25 @3.75 2.00 @ 3.50 2.00. @ 3.25 1.50@3.00 
1898 .. 1.50@3.25 2.50@4.00 1.75 @4.00 3.00@5.00 1.50 @2.50 et Pe 
1897 .. 1.50@4.00 2.00 @ 4.25 1.75 @ 4.00 2.00@4.50 . 1.50@3.50 2.00 @3.75 
1896 .. 1.006@2.00 1.00@1.75 1.00@1.75 1.00@ 1.63 .80@1.75 1 semiee 
1895 .. 2.00@2.75 1.75 @3.50 1.60@1.75 1.60@3.50 it te 1.50@4.00 
1894 .. 1.50@1.75 1.75 @ 2.00 ete CoH 2.25@2.75 2,00 @ 2.50 2.40@2.75 
1893 .. 2.00@2.50 2.70@4.00 2.00@2.50 3.75 @ 4.00 2.25@5.00 3.00@5.00 
1892 .. 1.50@2.00 1.75 @2.75 1.50@ 2.50 2.50@3.50 ret $a} 2.00 @3.50 
1891 .. 1.50@2.00 1.25@1.50 1:25@1.75 1.25 @1.76 1.25@2.25 1.00@ 2.50 


Commercial Agriculture 


Freight Charges in Marketing Produce 





The. question of freight rates and 
the cost of hauiing farm produce to 
market or elevators plays an impor- 
tant part in determining actual re- 
turns to the producer. The United 
States department of agriculture has 
followed up this subject from, a scien- 
tific standpoint and gleaned some 
highly instructive facts. It confined 
investigations mainly tod wheat and 
cotton, two representative farm sta- 
ples. 

Upon inquiry it was found that it 
cost cotton growers an average of 16 
cents per 100 pounds to haul the crop 
from farms to shipping points, 
against 9 cents for wheat. The aver- 
age railway freight rate for cotton 
from local shipping stations te the 
Atlantic seaboard is estimated at 40 
cents per 100 pounds compared with 
20 cents for wheat. In 1906 ocean 
freight rates for cotton to Liverpool 
averaged cents per 100 pounds, 
against 8 cents for wheat. This 
brings forth the interesting fact that 
charges ‘made by principal growers in 
transportation ‘interests are. often 
based on “what the traffic will bear.” 
In other words, goods of relatively 
high value in proportion to their 
weight must génerally stand more 
excessive rates ‘than produce of rela- 
tively low value: 

It was found that the average cost 
of shipping wheat from Kansas, Mis- 
souri and Oklahoma points to tribu- 
markets in the year 1905-6 was 
15% cents per 100 pounds. In the 
north central states, Minnesota, 
North Dakota, South Dakota, Ne- 
braska, etc, the average rate was 16 
cents. It is interesting to note that 
it costs less to carry a bushel of 
wheat across the Atlantic ocean by 
steamer, a distance of 3100 miles, 
than it does the farmer to haul his 
crop to the nearest railrcad station, 
a distance computed to average 9.4 
miles. During 1906 it cost about 17.4 
cents to carry a bushel of wheat from 
shipping stations in the middle west 
in the Liverpool market; the figure is 
not much different today. 

The belief is expressed that judging 
from changes- the past few genera- 
tions, it is natural to expect that 
freight rates by land and water may 
be lower in the future than at pres- 
ent. Improved methods of loading 
and unloading, economies in the 
disposition of cars and vessels, etc, 
would all tend to lower the cost of 
transporting farm products. More- 
over, in hauling produce from the 
farm in wagons; there are great op- 
portunities for saving. 

The improvement of roads would in 
many instances permit much larger 
loads.to be hauled than at present. 
It is estimated that if it were possible 
to increase the weight of a wagon 
load of cotton in the United States 
from three bales (as it now averages) 
to four bales, without increasing the 
cost of hauling, the saving on an or- 
dinary crop would yield growers $2,- 
000,900; and if the average. load of 
wheat (now 55 ‘bushels) were in- 
creased by 20 bushels, the saving ef- 
fected in an ordinary crop year would 
exceed $8,000,000. 


Inclined to Hold Cabbage — The 
winter cabbage crop is moving at 
rather low prices. Report= from Wis- 
consin say that the tendency of many 
producers js to store cabbage and 
hold for higher market. Recent Sales 
in that state have been around $6 per 
ton fo b.. In parts of western New 
York growers have been receiving $8 
on the track.), Quality reported su- 
perior to pa) Spe years.. In next 
week’s issue American Agriculturist 
will give a more comprehensive re- 
port of the cabbage situation. 
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TARTLING TIME OFFER 
—Get Your Separator NOW 
and LET IT PAY for Itself 


PER 
nl Y WEEK 
I will send at once any capacity ‘‘Knodig’’ Cream Sep- 
arator to any man or woman who will write for my Free 
Catalog. Pick out the Separator you want and send me 
$15, first payment down. After that pay only $2 per week, 


or $10 per month. Take 30 Days’ Free Trial also on this 
plan and 


Save $50 on Price 














“Knodig’’ Cream Sena- 

rator is the ONLY Cream 
Separator GOOD 

to Send to Your Home at My One 

“Factory to Farm’’ Price on 


30 Days Free Trial 
Before I Get 
Your Money 


MM PLAN is to prove satisfaction to YOU before I get a 
ree 















dollar of your money and without my 30 Days’ 

Trial proposition costing you a penny. Also let 
you prove, by making more money out of your cream for a 
month FREE,—prove by the extra dollars that even a month’s 
trial will. putin your own pocket—what a better, more satis- 
factory, all-round lifetime, durable Cream Separator my 
KNODIG Cream Separator really is. 

Just write me now—today—your name and address on the 
coupon below or a postal for my Free Knodig ‘‘ Cream Profits" 
Book. Tells you how my prices save you $30 to $50—Te 
how easily you can pay only $2 per week if you wish, in- 
stead of all cash down, just send me a small 

syment after you read my 
ioe catalogue. 























Knodigs 1 350 ty 
pounds capacity our— Legal Binding 
450 pounds capacity per hour and 600pounds | Guarantees fa you on 


capacity per hour. 

No matter, what capacity Cream, Separator you every Knodig Separa- 
need—and I'll advise youif you'll just say how | fos, Knodlg Spreader, 
many Cows you've got—you'll find that my Knodig 

Cream Separator turns and Knodig Pitless Scale. 
runs the easiest of any 
cream separator made—on 
ball bearings that make it run easy like a bicycle so that 
any woman or boy or girl can run it. 

No high lifting of milk, as the supply tank is only 39 inches high— 
only three and one-fourth feet. 
No trouble to keep clean as _ the bowl is simple—few parts—easily and 
quickly cleaned. And the supply tank washes like a china bowl, because it 
from sheet steel with no cracks, or joints, or square corners 
that are hard to get at like others which 
get pour — fae =e a = 
o trouble adjusting on_the floor, like Knod!lg Manure Spreader 
“- ” " 2 c 
others on “legs,” as the Knodig stands I'll send you for 30 Days’ Free Field 


firm and flat on its square base and is just , : 
as solid and substantial as it looks. est my most practical, most dur- 






























‘OU ought to be the 
first in your neigh- 
borhood to fie 
trying one of my 
Cream Separators 
















Knodig 

Free. 
Because you—like every 

progressive man or wo- 


man—will take pride in 
showing that you had the 
inti 




















of my good ble—and all dli 
cn ena coonal All working parts are simple and | ® nd all-round lifetime, lasting 
offer to you nd Cooke dt up easily adjusted and cost less for repairs | ~ eee 4 Knodig Manure 
—and a better deal for this reason, as well as because every - = lt Re a. ake 
and a cream sep- part is made of the most expensive mate § yous just say you want to get and 


rial for its purpose by expert workmen and 
every part is exactly alike as it’s made in | Free Book *°*4 ™y Free Kno- 
the factory. dig Manure Spread- 

The crank, of easiest turning height, | & Book and = as below. 

s ly, turning the roller chain Cc. GUMBEL, 
drive, which entirely does away 
with “extras” and “expensive gears” 
to watch and repair or get out of order as in other separators. 

Ball bearings support the bowl and drive shaft. Only one ofl cup to fill, 

Sprocket wheels are stamped from steel plates and last a. lifetime and run 
most smoothly. Only one Clutch on the “worm wheel’’—turned by your thumb 
and finger—releases all parts when 






erator at from $30 to $50 
less cost (if zou decide in 
3% days to keep and buy 
the Knodig Cream Separator I'll send you}—Yes, $30 to 
$50 less cost than any one of your neighbors has had to pay 
in advance for any high-grade Separator made—and I don't _ 
care what the mame of theirs is or who made it. You'll say so 
yourself when you get my Knodig Cream Separator right direct from 
the factory—at the wholesaie factory price—to USE on your place 
30 days free to PROVE it. 

I give you my personal word now that you'll be' glad you tried 





















































my Knodig Cream Separator.—I'll risk the high standing and , : 
reputation of my Company—The National Pitless Scale Com- 4 , crank stops and while the crank ’ 
pany of Kansas City, makers and chain drive remainidle all wear Knodig Pitless Scale 












pest _ wey, nodig Pit- 
Skims most butter ess Scale and the elebrated Knodig 
Manure Spreader which I'l] also send 
fat. is easiest fo run you on the same liberal plan if you 
and keep clean. Only ‘weten fe me and want me to. F 
39 in. high. Ho Ufting | 608 Pere pase, my, Free, Kaodig 
am Profits” Book, and my letter an 

to “break backs.”” decide to take my proposition, I'll send 
you my personally signed, legal binding 
Guarantee, backed also by all the capitai 
of my Company, that you'll always find the Knodig Cream Separator I'll 
send you, or any “KNODIG”—Cream Separator, Manure Spreader or Pit- 
less Scale—Just as Represented—or youcan get every dollar you've 
paid out for it right straight back again from meand my Company. 

Now don’t delay writing me. 

Because you'll find that the quicker you decide now and get to using 
one of my Knodig Cream Separators free, the sooner you'll 

—make more cream profits 

—save more time to do other work or rest 





on h he worki arts is re- 
» dogg in inet ony : ig Cream Just say tome that you'd like to read 
Separator is just as easy and simple and know about my Knodig Pitless Scale— 
to operate as my plan of sending it one of the Greatest Farm Money Makers— 
to you on 30 days’ free trial is easy and I'll send you my Free Book, write you 
and take advantage personally —— ~ and any | oe eae on 
of. Don’t think of buying ANY | Free Book °° the same liberal plan 
other Cream Separator until you do as ab. ve—30 Days Free— 
writetome, Let my PROVE-TO- At Factory Price, Address me as below. 
YOU plan save you $30 to $50 by H. C. GUMBEL, 
first writing to me. Let.me give 
you the benefit of my personal ad- 
vice by letter—take it for what my practical experience is worth to you—by just 
writing to me—now—today. Write your postal or envelope with Free Book 
Coupon filled out as below, enclosed—address like this 


H. C. Gumbel, Gen’l Mgr., 
~—get back the low price you'll pay (when you are satisfied) National Pitless Scale Co. 
—easily makeextra money separating neighbors’ cream if you want to 


—please yourself and your family 2023 Wyandotte St. 
) , / 


—save the wasted butter-fat profits you : 4 ee Kaneas City, 
¢ ° 
—————— Use This Free 


now weet or feed oo a or hogs 
= you skim your milk by han 
Ball Bearing — but N 
Cream Book Coupon 
H. C. Gumbel, Gen’!I Mgr., National Pitless Scale Co., 


o matter whether you’ve got § cows or 
simplest and most} 50 cows or any number of cows you ought 
dureble construc- § to have one of m i 

2023 Wyandotte St., Kansas City, Mo. 
Dear Sir :-—Without otligating myself in any way please send 
me your Free Knodig Cream Separator Catalog which tells 


arators, My Free Book accurately illus. 
ton. Eaay to ill, AUD ites and azourntety desestbes @nak part 
about “Cream Profits” and write me your advice personally. 





































































ready to use. of all sizes including— 
























NQMC... c0-ccvcccseee Cocccececece e0cccceces ce eecccccccces covers 

















; Cuf Te This Out—fiil In Your Hame 
| ane Address ‘and Mall to me so i oan write to 
i you 


i 
S)\an os es oe es —_—s — a as ee 


City OF TEWB.. .-cccccccecccccescccs coe State. coccccccccecee 
a om 
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fit OK 
ry)? 


INK of the time 
take! Think of the act aches— 
think < the steps yon take, 


running y | 
ae tortht between vous stable and | 

ot Iet a Drew 
Sesion An the work? It | 
will deliver the manure from 





the stable to the pile faster 
than you om and better than 
dit will save you 





money not only bysaving you 
time but by savingaili the ma- 
nure values—the rich Hquid por- 
tion that you losein wheeling or 
pitching. 





* Asteel or wooden water ti ht car swings 
4 rollers on the trolley. You load 
the car in th 


e stable car along 
zn stall to naw Se When it full, th the wire 


nder its weight; you veita 
orenea i Its weigh: os ite 


ton = 

Sewn bit rolt nearly al th =e be aaa on end 
momen 

yy ohn o easily carries it to the 
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' Carrier Co., “ \ specially designed to 
4 oe ic m 
110 Monroe St., ~ —— 

’ w q me, barn te the 
jaterloo, or eo 
Please send me . wi 8. 

iNustrating the Drew Carrier “© Other car- 

8 and showing plans for using it « — to 

° on my farm. I incur no obligation ~ n be- 

whatever, by this request. “tween 
x. 
: NAMO.. 2.2.6 e secs cece ersecreneeresecenececeensnes ~ 
t 
P. O.. . ° 
5 
Bi Gtn0s..... ccccsccccsoveccsese Bi Fe Bs Bevecsecece seve 
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It does ohne man’s work— 
ss) is always ready— 
and asks no pay, 


silo and the mangers; in fact w 
make carriers for all ie A of 
Where there 

























Pean’s load to be carried you an 
use a Drew. 


Fill out the coupon in 
this advertisement. 
Mail :¢ tous and 
wewillsendyou . 
our new free 
Carrier Book. 

et contains o- S 

tures made 
hotographs sho owing 
the Drew at work on many farms. 

It gives plans for using the Drew on 

of any size. We can fit your farm 
with the Drew Carrier System whether you 
need only one, or @ dozen carriers. 

Write for the book. It contains inter- 
esting and valuable information. It will give 
you ideas, member the bookisfree. You 
put yourself under no eg whatever, 
to us by writing. We shall giad to sen 
the book to you whether you “thhak you need 
acarrier or not. Fill out the coupon and 
mail it tousnow. If you have any special or 
ye use for @ cafrier tell us about it. 

*t be afraid of taking up our time. Weare 
enthusiastic about this carrier. Just ask us, 


Drew Elevated 
Carrier Co., 
110 Monroe St., Waterloo, Wis. 
Eastern Branch and Warehouse: 
~~ Rome, N. Y¥ 
~ 





The Best 


For any sum is that whi h 
Accomplishes 


1. Absolute safety to principal. 

2. A fair rate of interest, paid twice a year, 
without bother or expense for collection. 

3. Availability—being able to get yourmoney 
when you really need it in whole or in part, with- 
oat loss, 

4. Advancing value or increasing security. 

6. Profit-sharing bonus or extra dividend. 

6. Compound interest if you don’t wish to 
withdraw your simple interest. 


All These are Accomplished 


im our Building Certificates. The little ones 
cost only $15 and pay a high rate with profit- 
{sharing bonus in connection with your subscrip- 
‘tion to American Agriculturist. Larger de- 
nominations $100, $500, or $1000, may be bought 
‘at once or on the installment plan. The money 
\fs used in construction and equipment of the 
new building for Orange Judd Company. 


Our Record for 25 Years 


for safety, reliability, uninterrupted payment of 
interest is unequaled. Hence the axiom “ The 
Orange Judd Company is as reliable as the 
Bank of England.” Write me at once the sum 
you may wish to place—small amounts are even 
more acceptable than larger, ane. I will gladly 
write you privately, full informztion. Address 


Herbert Myrick, President Orange Judd Company 
Editor American Agriculturist, 439 Lafayette St., New York, W. Y 

















Be Sure to Say Mhenyoewrite | Saw Your Ady 


In this journal. Our advertisers like to 
know which paper they get the most 
#rders from. 






Investment CUTTERS 
















VEGETABLE <qay 


Sizes to cut fine or coarse 
suitable for 


CATTLE, COWS or SHEEP 


The Lowest in Price, 
Easiest Worked 
Most Rapid and Durable 


Shellers 


We ask attention to 
our Corn Shellers 
with improved Bep. 
arators. Will shell 
the largest or smallest 
ears of corn without 
clogging. 

Send for circulars. 


ed 
THE BELCHER & TAYLOR AG’L TOOL CO. 
Box 120, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


: $500 


WITH THIS 
Every farmer wants one at sight. No 
trouble to sell and pays good profits. One agent 
makes over $1,500 a year selling our 





YOU CAN MAKE 


next three months 


N ‘ 
also catalogue all of money makers. 
We refer to publishers of this paper. 
Foote Mfg. Co., Dept. 105, Dayton, O. 
Great A ni vn House, 


ormerty 


Pull 
Nail Claw, Wire 
Cutter, Leather 
Punch, Pinchers 








THE CAPITAL GASOLINE ENGINE 
is made without packing and we 
have several sizes that we afe 
making § special reduced prices on. 
New half price on the 2 1-2 and 


the’ 3 3-4 h. p. 6. H. A. Disinger & Bro., Wrightsville, Pa. 





HORTICULTURAL PRACTICE 


ve your Back,Save Steps, 
ave Money will a 


g v CARRIER 





A Trio of Attractive Apples 


One of the most popular apples 
grown in the Keystone state is the 
Smokehouse, shown in the round bas- 
ket in American Agriculturist’s first 
cover page photograph. It is in sea- 
son between October and February or 
March, and is highly esteemed as a 
dessert fruit. Like several other choice 
varieties it has an unattractive Skin, 
neither distinctly yellow nor red, but 
makes up for its poor complexion by 
its excellent flesh, which i; hardly 
acid enough to make it useful for culi- 
nary purposes. The tree is a vig- 
orous, hardy, healthy, reliable crop- 
per, generally producing good yields 
alternately with moderate ones. Com- 
ing into bearing while comparatively 
young, the fruit hangs well on the 
tree. On these accounts, some grow- 
ers consider it a good commercial va- 
riety, but outside of Pennsylvania it 
has not become widely popular. On 
the left, as you look at the picture, 
is shown Baxter, a distinct contrast, 
so far as quality is concerned. This 
large red apple somewhat resembles 
Tompkins King and Blue Pearmain 
in form and color. It is inferior in 
quality to other varieties of its sea- 
son, November to January, such as 
Mackintosh, Hubbard and King, and 
also to Smokehouse; but on account 
of its brilliant color and hardiness is 
in some places regarded as a useful 
commercial variety. In southern and 
western New York it is not consid- 
ered worthy of a place in business or- 
chards, where the varieties mentioned 
above are all fully established. The 
Ewalt, shown at the right, is an at- 
tractive variety of good marketable 
size, with clear yellow skin, generally 
overlaid with red. It is too acid and 
of too poor quality for a dessert fruit, 
but is excellent for culinary purposes. 








How to Spend $1 and Save $10— 
If your banker told you he had an 
investment that would net you $10 
return for,every dollar you spent, in 
short, would pay a dividend of 1000%, 
you would not waste much _ time. 
Would you? When a _ proposition 
like the Drew  BSE5levated Carrier 
comes along, which saves farmers 
more than ten times its cost, year 


after year, a@ great many say they 
cannot afford it. Is Ahat, however, 
really the case? No. They cannot 
afford to be without it, no matter 
how much they need to skimp and 
save to get along. If you only 
keep a half dozen head of 


stock you ought to send for a copy 
of the free carrier book and learn 
how a Drew carrier can make you 
dollars where it costs you dimes. 
Once one of these outfits is put up on 
a farm, and after all they are really 
very inexpensive, the owrer would 
not part with it for love or money, 
for his story is always the usual com- 
plaint, viz, if he had only put it up 
long ago and saved. himself the time 
and monéy he lost by doing rF* barn 
work in the old-fashioned way. [If 
you doubt this send for the carr‘er 
book anyway, and see what a lot of 
live, progressive farmers ,say, based 
on their experience with one of these 
elevated carriers. Of course, there are 
a lot of things t..at you would, per- 
haps, like to put up on your farm 
that are labor-saving devices, but if 
you want to make the most money 
out of your stock with the least 
amount of work taking care of them, 
you get one of these Drew. carriers 
and it will cut your work in two. Fill 
in the coupon in their adv in this 
number and mail it to them today. 
They have a mighty interesting prop- 
osition to make to you and it is safe 
to say one will save you hundreds 
and hundreds of dollars before their 
outfit has outlived its usefulness. Sim- 
ply 
pany, 
and tell them that ‘you saw 
American Agriculturist- 


110 Monroe St, Waterloo, Wis, 
- SS 


write Drew Elevated Carrier Com 






Farm Economies 
The Telephone for the Business Farmer 


PHILIP 8, FISKE 





Dr Alexander Graham Bell prob- 
ably never thought of himself as the 
farmers’ friend when, 30 years ago, 
he was perfecting his telephone. But 
he did as much for the farmer as 
did the men who invented the har- 
vester and reaper, the steam plow 
and the other labor-saving devices 
which contribute to the prosperity of 
the man on the farm. With a tele- 
phone the dairyman, market garden- 
er, poultryman, orchardist, or whe- 
ever he may be, keeps up to the 
minute in his knowledge of the mar- 
ket for his product and often knows 
mere about what it will bring at the 
hour he sells it than the buyer who is 
direct from a seven or eight-hour rail- 
road journey can tell him, 

An apple grower in an eastern state 
had an experience last fall that illuc- 
trated how large may be the return 
on the 25 or 50 cents invested in a 
few minutes’ talk over long distance 
telphone lines. One day when his 
crop was_in just the right condition 
to market a traveling buyer offered a 
dollar a barrel for the thousand bar- 
rels or so his prospective customer 
had to dispose of. The buyer insisted 
that the price was as high as anybody 
was paying, and the deal was almost 
closed, when it occurred to the apple 
grower that it wouldn’t do any harm 
to see how much somebody else 
would offer. So he called up the city 
commission house that had bought 
his fruit in previous years and they 
not only: offered him $1.50 a barrel 
but agreed to send a man to the farm 
to do the packing. 

“The additional -$500 I made on 
that transaction by having a tele- 
phone in the house,” the farmer said 
afterward, “will pay my telephone 
bills, tolls and all, for the rest of my 
life and leave a snug little sum over.” 

The farmer’s handicap used to be 
that he was so far away from all the 
agencies of business. When the mails 
were the only means of communica- 
tion much time was often lost in 
making repairs after accidents to 
farm machinery in cases where the 
local blacksmiths could not do the 
work. Now the farmer telephones 
the agency or manufacturing concern 
which made his machinery and if 
there is any doubt as to what he 
needs it can soon be cleared up in a 
few questions and answers, and the 
consequent saving of time may mean 
the saving of a crop worth many fold 
the cost of the telephone tolls. 


_— 


Prase for Low Down Wagons 


B. J. LONG, KIOWA COUNTY, KAN 








I would not be without my low 
down farm wagon for three times its 


cost. I[ am using mine nearly every 
day, hauling feed of all kinds for 
cattle. They are handy about load- 


ing, handy in turning, as you can turn 
much shorter than can be*done with 
a standard wagon. 

I have a steel wheel, wool axle and 
coupling. This combination makes a 
wagon that should last for 15 or 20 
years. Of course, a low wheel wagon 
is not the thing for heavy Lanling on 
bad roads. -They are intended for 
farm purposes only. 

I -ould advise anyone on the farm 
to buy a low wagon with 4-inch tires 
and 3%4-inch skein. Mine is a 3%4- 
inch skein, but that is too heavy. This 
kind of wagon will not cut up the 
field. The draft is bound to be 
heavier than a standard wagon. 





Nodules on Clover are all right; 
they help thé plants to grow and be 
profitable. -But lice and mites on 
hens and chicks don’t work that way; 
just the opposite. Plenty of sifted 


coal ashes to dust in is needed. 
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Advocates Pure-Bred Seed Corn 


W. D. M’KEE 


ago, after reading 
literature and manhy 
by those experi- 
the corn belt that 
breeding and corn 
improvement a special study, I be- 
came convinced thea the average 
farmer could breed up his corn and 
increase his yield just as he could 
improve his farm animais and en- 
hance his profits from that source, 
Having the confidence and en- 
thusiasm, two essentials of success in 
anything, FY undertook what [I after- 
ward found to Be a pleasant and a 
profitable work. The work was pleas- 
ant, because the road to success is 
easy to travel and leads along the 
lines of progress and advancement. 


Several years 
much genera! 
bulletins compiled 
ment stations in 
were making corn 


With such luminaries as Shamel, 
Holden and a iarge coterie of such 
capable and willing teachers as 


lamps to my feet and lights upon 
my pathway, I felt assured of success 
if I but half tried. It was profitable, 
because I knew it would: certainly 
increasé my yields, and increased 
yields mean more and greater profits. 

. GETTING GOOD SEED TO START WITH 

I first of all decided upon a stand- 
ard variety of corn that I betieved 
would be best adapted te my section 
of northwest Missouri, both as. to 
climate and character of soil. I then 
wrote to Dean Waters of the Missouri 
experiment station and asked him to 
send me enough of this variety of corn 
to plant a plat of about ore-half acre. 

The corn came in due time and I 
selected a piece of ground for the 
following reasons: The shape of this 
haif acre was as nearly square as I 
could very well determine, so that 
fertilization would be as nearly per- 
fect as possible... The soil conditions 
were about the same.as the corn land 
on the rest of the farm. The seed 
I would grow on this plat was in- 
tended for general planting next 
spring and if it was satisfactory here, 
I would not be disappointed when I 
put it to a field test. It was as much 
and.as-far removed from other fields 
as I could get it, being some 80 rods 
from any other corn, so as to keep it 
as pure as possible. 

I prepared the ground or seedbed as 
Z do for any corn planting, and 
planted in 3 feet 6 inches apart, and 
thinned it to two and three stalks 
to the hill. I made a yield of 60 bush- 
els per acre. 

THINGS CONSIDERED IN STORING SEED 

When the corn had fully matured 
I went into the plat to select my seed 
with refernce to three things: The 
kind of ear, the plant it grew upon 
and the distance it grew from the 
ground. I selected a medium-sized 
ear wih a medium-sized cob, grow- 
ing on a medium-sized plant (giving 
the jumbos and dwarfs the go by, 
both as to the ears and the plants), 
and at a distance from the ground to 
be husked conveniently. 

“I then took this seed and placed it 
in-a dry, well-ventilated place and 
dried it thoroughly. Long __ before 
freezing weather it was dry enough 
to withstand the severest freezing 
without injury. I allowed this corn 
to remain on the cob until time to 
test it. I then went over it again, re- 
sorting, and more carefully selecting, 
until I had a bushel of select seed 
corn. This I planted on a well-pre- 
pared piece of land that had been in 
Clover for several years, and fall- 
plowed, and reduced to a fine tilth 
With a smoothing harrow. 


METHOD OF PLANTING 


I planted this field of seven acres 
much the same way .as the half-acre 
plot, and with four cultivations with 
@ six-shovel cultivator I was able to 
gather 65 bushels per acre. From this 
field I selected more than enough to 
twice plant my whole planting the 
mext year, so that if cutworms or wet, 


‘seed pure and make you feel 


‘FIELD 


cold weather destroyed or rotted my 
first planting I would have plenty of 
seed of my own breeding to replant 
my fields. I go into the field each 
year after the corn is well matured 
and select my seed as outlined above, 
and make it just as much a part of 
my farm work to-do this as to cut 
my Wheat or gather the rest of my 
corn erop. 
STICK TO ONE VARIETY 

I have not purchased any new seed, 
but am planting year after year the 
same variety with which I started. I 
know that for uniformity of type and 
general characteristics of the breed, it 
is equal to if not better than the orig- 
inal seed. I am more familiar with 
the requirements of-this variety each 
year, and it is due to this very largely 
that I am enabled to guard its purity 
and the more readily detect any im- 
purities should they creep in, as they 
do to & more or less extent. 

I am persuaded of one other fact: 
If I had been jumping from one breed 
or variety of corn to another, I would 
today. have been not only ignorant of 
all of them, but would be loud in de- 
nouncing the whole doctrine of seed 
corn selection and improvement as 
a delusion and a snare, and my indi- 
vidual efforts would have been a sig- 
nal failure, 

Take time and use your best judg- 
ment. "Read, talk, to those whom you 
think can give you proper informa- 
tion on this important subject, write 
to your station for literature, provide 
yourself .with some pure seed best 
adapted to your locality, and then per- 
suade the farmers that join farms 
with you to plant the same variety. 
This letter will help you more than 
any other one factor in keeping your 
like 
you were a@ real 20th-century farmer. 

nd whén you have interested your 
neighbors, then you will want to plant 
@ rose and a honeysuckle on the 
graves of those who were pioneers in 
preaching the gospel of seed corn im- 
provement. 





Milk Utensils should be made of 
métal, with all joints smoothly sol- 
dered. 


. She had weaned her. own offspring. 
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In a recent letter Pres L. P. Bailey | 
of the Ohio state fair wrote: “I wish | 
to thank you-for your very kind | 
words in favor of the Ohio state fair. | 
Our board is working harmoniously to- 
gether. I believe all are doing their best | 
to promote the educational features | 
and the moral standard of the fair. | 
I wish also to thank you in common | 
with the agricultural press generally, | 
for the very favorable editorial com- 
ments about the fair. These are 
most encouraging to the manage- 
ment, and will be one of the bright 
remembrances of my life.” 

We are gratified that our editorial 
comments in reference to the great 
Ohio state fair were appreciated by 
you and your colleagues. You certain- 
ly deserved all the praise that we 
gave you, otherwise it would not have 
been said. I say, without hestitation, 
that Ohio produces the best all- 
around agricultural fair of any state 
and it is a- pleasure for me to attend 
and watch the progress from year to 
year. 

One -of our. friends, Dr Ellis M. 
Santee of the United States depart- 
ment of agriculture, told us the fol- 
lowing remarkable story recently 
Was there ever a case where moth- 
erly relationship was more sharply 
eontrasted! The story follows: “In 
October a boy on my farm had a 
bull dog and litter of pups. They 
were located in the ice house about 
10 rods from the swine barn. At the 
same time we had a cannibal brood 
sow that ate 11 out of a litter of 12 
Pigs. The twelfth one got out and 
wandered alone to the ice house, 
where the warmth of the dogs at- 
tracted it. The pig took up its perma- 
ment home there. The pups’ mother 
took kindly to the new arrange- 
ment and suckled it until long after 


Even after we had taken it to a 
pen, the mother dog would jump ov- 
er-the fence and suckle it. 


“T saw your ady in A A.” 


























Nurseries Pay Cash Weekly 

AND Want More SaLesmen Everve 

waere. Besr Contrracr, Best Ourtrit, 
Laroest N URSERIES--WITH AN 82-YEar RECORD. 


STARK BRO’S, LOUISIANA, MO. 
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U don’t have to pay meorany one else a single cent 

on the price of my spreader before youtry it or after 

you try it, ifit doesa’t prove itself to be the best 
made. I am not beginning in the spreader business. I 
have built spreaders for years. 
ens don’t know. I know how to and do build the 

ioway Spreader so it can’t break and 

ee spreaders are sure to break and wear out. 
challenge any other manure spreader seller or manu- 








Give Youa Real30 Day Free Trial 


facturer to put his spreader alongside of the Galloway In 
the hardest kind of a test. 
spreader you try—it won’t cost you a cent to try the 
Galloway at the same time. 
vantage totry the Galloway at no cost to you even if you 
do put up your money to try any other spreader. Ifthe 
Galloway doesn't beat any other that you try, all you 


So I know what be+ 


wear out where 


oway":" 
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have to do is return it at my ex 
out a penny and you haven't riske 


Manure Spreader 





My Price—the Lowest 


Ever Made on a 
Spreader 


for 25 Years with «a 
000 






With the Money 
In Your Pocket 


I don’t care what other 







So it’s certainly to your ad- 










mse and you're not 
a penny. 
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reader with 
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effective. Easy to use. 


contains 


it. lon 
north Ohio $25 cash. 
Oh Write now for Special Booklet 


Non-corrosive and non-clogging, > 
ore oil and less water than any other commercial 
barrel at your station, if east of the Missis- 
Smaller packages if you wish. 

oO. It's free. 


ORDER 


11 Broadway, New York City. 



























After selecting the nice, trim, shapely pullets for winter lay- 
ers, fat the culls and young cockerels for early market. This is 
a profitable adjunct to the poultry business and when properly 
carried on islike finding good money. Try it and make a good 
thing better by givit.g regular portions of 


Dr. HESS 
Poultry PAN-A-CE-A 


in some one of the daily feeds. Its use corrects any tendency 
toward indigestion and a consequent “ going back” in the condi- 
tion of the fowl. Poultry Pan-a-ce-a is the prescription of Dr. 
Hess (M. D., D. V. S.) and is endorsed by leading poultry men 
and fanciers in both Canada and the United States. It is com- 
posed (besides bitter tonics for digestion) of iron for the blood 
and the cleansing-nitrates which expel poisonous matter. It fats 
fowls in les$ time than can be done by any other way of feeding, 
makes chicks mature early and hens lay abundance of eggs. It 
is also a germicide and prevents disease. A penny’s worth feeds 
30 hens one day. Sold om a written guarantee. 


1% Ibs. 250,, mail or ex 40c. Except in Canada 
the 60c. 4 12 fio. $1.25. i and extreme 
25 1b. pail $2.50. 
















West and South, 
Send 2 cents for Dr. Hqs 48-page Poultry Book, free. 


DR. HESS & CLARK, Ashiand, Ohio. 
INSTANT LOUGE KILLER KILLS LICE. 












Write forthe “Enterprising Housekeeper,”* 
& book of 200 valuable Recipes 
and Kitchen Helps. Sent Free. 












More Eggs— 
More Money 


The increased production of eggs from a very small 
flock of poultry will soon pay for an Enterprise Bone, Shell 
and Corn Mill. Cracked corn, ground bone, oyster and other 
shells, etc., are im t items of egg-making material and 
must be furnished in winter to secure an abundance of high- 

priced eggs. They can be furnished at lowest cost by the use of an 


NTERPRISE 


Bone, Shell and Corn Mill 


Order one early in the season, and the hens will 
surely pay for it. The mill shown in cut costs 
only $8.50. Will grind corn, dry bones, oyster 
and other shells, etc., making valuable poul 

ood. May be used for making bone_m 
ertilizer. 

d all-round mill for farmers ont poe 
end for strength and durability is unexcelled. Weight 
Golbs. Capacity, 1% bushels of corn per hour. Look 

for the name “ Exterprise’’ on the machine you buy. 
Sold by Hardware and Géneral Stores, etc. 


THE ENTERPRISE MFG. CO. OF PA., 















































Ngteh Ohiekens by F 
. Steam with the ) 
EXCELSIOR INCUBATOR Beas eit Netlereet 

Or WOODEN HEN wate a farimes nn of gran The eggs 


heavier. This makes green bone cheap food. 

Mann's Latest Mode! Bone Cutter. 
Cuts all bone, meat and gristie. Never ci 10 DAYS 

| REE TRIAL. Nomoney inadvance, Cat'lg free, 

| #e We MANN CO., Geox 10, MILFORD, MASS. 
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No Heavy Turkey Movement in Sight 

REPORTS INDICATE MODERATE TO LIGHT 
SUPPLIES FOR HOLIDAY MARKETS— 
LATE, WET SPRING UNFAVORABLE IN 
MANY SECTIONS ——- GROWERS ASKING 
STIFF PRICES—INDUSTRY SHIFTING TO 
SOUTHWEST 


All signs point to moderate supplies 
of turkeys for the holiday markets 
| this year. Much is heard sensation- 
;} ally from time to time in the daily 
press about the turkey movement, but 
| too often such stories are not built on 
a firm foundation and are classéd as 
somewhat frothy. American Agricultur- 
ist has looked into thé situatign care- 
fully this fall, having reports from 
| principal states figuring in the com- 
mercial turkey movement. Imost 
without exception correspondents’ re- 
turns tell of a turkey supply not up 
to normal; the majority report sub- 
stantial shortages. The cold, wt 
spring that played havoc with so many 
crops is largely responsible for any 
shortage there may. be in the turkey 
supply this fall. 

With a few exceptions the move- 
ment promises to be late. Doubtless 
this will throw the heavy end of sup- 
plies on the market after Thanks- 
giving, although many poultry raisers 
| year in and year out prefer to mar- 
| ket their turkeys in November, consid- 
| ering that the period for best returns. 
Up to the opening of the 
month contracting for turkeys was 
not general, although some buying 
was noted in the southwest. 








OHIO CONDITIONS 
| 


Some Ohio correspondents, particu- 
larly in Belmont county, claim that 
disease is handicapping turkey grow- 
ers, 
land, somewhat 


supplies reported 


|} smaller than last year; movement will 


be late; some sales noted at 12 to 
14 cents per pound; against 11 and 12a 
year ago. Advices from Van Wert, 


present’ 


In that county, Perry and Ash-.- 


Jefferson and Logan counties in “the - 


Buckeye state tell of moderate to 
light shipments in sight. 
KENTUCKY SOSTEWHAT SHORT 


Among the big factors in the tur- 
key movement is Kentucky. Most re- 
ports from that state, including such 
counties as Shelby, Franklin, Henry, 
Oldham, Trimble, Garrad, Lincoln, 
Casey and Pulaski claim turkeys this 














The World's 
Most Famous Cream Separator 
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year are somewhat short of normal. 
In ‘isolated localities the shrinkage is 
pronounced. On the other hand, a 
correspondent writing from Bourbon 
county says: “We are in the heart of 
the famouS blue grass section. Here 
the turkey supply is about the same 
as last year, and the industry is ex- 
tending. Birds generally in good con- 
dition.” Farmers in Kentucky are 
asking or expecting all the way from 
11 to 15 cents per pound. 

In Tennessee counties, such as 
Greene, Weakly and Liricoln, turkey 
movement promises to move shy of 
last season. Writing from Mercer 
county, Pa, @ correspondent says tur- 
key supply is about half that of last 
year; birds small and thin; growers 
looking for 18 cents*per pound, com- 
pared with 15 cents a year ago. In 
Chemurig county, N Y, turkey crop 
exceeds that of last year. 

In parts of Missouri there were 
sales, November shipment, around 15 
cents per pound live weight.. Some 
Texas buyers report securing turkeys 
as low as 8 cents per pound live 
weight. In parts of Ohio a little buy- 
ing noted at 12 to 14 cents and in 
Indiana around 12 to 13 cénts. Farm- 
ers in Illinois, Indiana and Ohio are 
asking all the way from 10 te 18 
cents per pound for turkeys; in Iowa 
10 to 15 cents is wanted; Michigan 13 
to 1 cents; Kentucky 11 to 15 cents. 

As is generally well known the pro- 
duction of turkeys in some of the 
more northern sections, such as Min- 
nesota, Wisconsin, Michigan, éte, 
seems to be on the wane. Farmers 
complain that the contraction is made 
necessary by reason of disease and 
cold, wet springs, killing off turkeys 
and thus rendering the business un- 
profitable. The tendency in northern 
sections seems to be to go in more for 
chickens, ducks, geese and egg pro- 
duction. In the east, particularly 


New England, the industry has been 


cut down materially by blackhead 
and growers have largely substituted 
geese for turkeys. 

On the other hand, steady develop- 
ment of turkey raising is noted in 
the southwest, notably in Texas. The 
Lone Star state is shipping great quan- 
tities of turkeys each season to New 
York and other markets. 

A correspondent reporting for north 
central Missouri says that turkeys are 
two weeks later than last year; sup- 
ply 25% less. Some contracts for No- 
vember delivery at 15 cents per 
pound. In that section farmers are 
going in extensively for chickens, 
claiming these are more profitable 
than turkeys. Reporting for south- 
eastern Missouri a correspondent 
says: “Turkey crop is 20% short, com- 
pared with last year. High prices an- 
ticipated. Greater efforts are being 
made there to raise turkeys each sea- 
son, but of recent years conditions 
have proved unfavorable.” 


TURKEY PRICES BY MONTHS AT NEW YORK 
{In cents per pound.] 


Fresh 

*Live killed Frozen 
bale EPO 14@15 14@18 —- 
y |: er 12@13%  14@25 as 
Sept ’07..... @14 15@16 a 
June ’07..... 11@14 13@14 17@18 
Mar °07..... 12@16 14@16 17@18 
San ‘ORs. 4 12@16 14@19 18@19 
Dec °06..... 13@16 14@20 — 
Nov °06,.... 14@15 14@21% — 
Sept "06..... —@i4 15@30 a 
June °06...., 11@12 13@14 18@20 
Mar °’06..... 16@20 17@21 19@21 
Jan *06..... 14@15 17@20 — 
Nov ’05..... 13@14 17@22 ~— 

* Barly Nov prices. 

TURKEY PRICES BY YEARS 


[In cents per pound dead weight} 
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November in the Dairy 


N. A. CLAPP MICHIGAN 





At this season of the year the 
shrinkage in the flow of milk from 
the dairy cows is generally not only 
considerable, but quite abrupt. This 
means a rapid diminution of the in- 
come. There are causes for the 
shrinkage and they should be sought 
out and remedied, if possible. The 
man who can devise means by which 
he can keep up a good flow of milk 
the longest during the year, is the 
man who gets the best results. 

One of the first causes of the shrink- 
age in the flow of milk is lack of a 
sufficient amount of the right kind of 
feed. The cool weather and shorter 
days do not encourage as rapid 
growth of grass in the pasture as ear- 
lier in the season, and consequently, 
before one hardly realizes it, the pas- 
tures are short. The first and em- 
phatic: notification is given by the 
shrinkage in the quantity of milk. 

By a little forethought this part of 
the difficulty can b- obviated by sup- 
plying some supplementary feeds. Fod- 
der corn that was planted for the pur- 
pose comes in very handy now, but 
in the absence of that field corn, fed 
stalks, ears and all, can be profitably 
utilized. 

Another cause of the shrinkage in 
milk flow is lack of comfort. The 
nights are not warm as they were in 
June, and the energies of the system 
are directed, to a considerable degree, 
toward keeping up the temperature 
of the body, and consequently, the 
milk supply is reduced. The rains, 
instead of being warm and agreeable, 
in the fall of the year are cold. The 
shock to the nervous system by the 
falling of cold wat .r on the body is 
considerable, and the normal processes 
of the organs of the body are inter- 
rupted, which has its influence on 
checking, te a great extent, the milk 
secretions. 

In order to make the cows more 
comfortable and get better returns, the 
dairy herd should be cared for, housed 
at night, when the weather is cold, 
kept in the barn during cold storms, 
as persistently as a good flock master 
eares for his sh p. The dairy cow 
is a sensitive creature and the gen- 
eral tenor of their physical conditions 
should be made as even as possibfe. 


The Value of a Stock Dip lies chief- 
ly in its virtue as a disinfectant. What 
the farmer and the stock raiser desire, 
above all else, is to prevent disease. 
This is easier and much cheaper than 
to try to cure when it has fastened its 
grip on your herds and flocks. The 
sanitary condition of barns, lots, food 
and water troughs, in fact, the entire 
surroundings has its influence on tne 
general health of farm animals. Un- 
sanitary surroundings breed disease, 
which causes an annual loss to stock 
raisers that is simply astounding and 
which might be prevented if proper 
conditions were maintained. A perfect 
disinfectant must be non-poisonous, 
non-corrosive and absolutely harmless 
to use. It must emulsify in water with- 
out leaving a sediment in the bottom 
of the solution and without throwing a 
scum to the top. We have such a dip 
in Hygeno, the strongest, most power- 
ful disinfeffant dip on the market. 
Beside being a thorough disinfectant, 
Hygeno is a perfect germicide, par- 
asiticide and a very. useful antiseptic, 
practically furnishing the farmer a 
universal remedy, as well as a sure 
preventive for all known animal ail- 
ments. Readers of this paper, no mat- 
ter whether they have few or many 
head of sto-* ~ill find it worth their 
time and trouble to write t the Hy- 
geno disinfectant company, Cleveland, 
- QO, for their health book, which con- 
tains valuable information telling how 
disease can be prevented and cured. 
When you write. kindly mention this 
paper and the book will be sent free, 
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The hay and straw commission men 
in New York and Jersey City and the 
hay. buyers here have put their heads 


together to wrong the farmers. The 
buyers here are telling farmers that 
commission men have notified them 
that the markets are glutted, conse- 
quently prices of hay and straw have 
gone down. They are fooling the 
farmers so as to buy the hay for a 
low figure. They are taking advan- 
tage of farmers who do not read 
American Agriculturist. All who read 
the New York market quotations of 
farm produce need not be fooled by 
buyers.—[W. C. Griffin, Tioga Coun- 
ty, Pa 





I would like to urge farmers to 
eradicate the weed in grain fields, 
known as the sow thistle. Its blos- 
som closely resembles the dandelion 
and the growth is upward and some- 
what higher than grain. The seed is 
spread by the wind to adjoining fields. 
The plant is spread in meadows as 
well, not being noticed, because it 
does not blossom so early. Its roots 
are near the surface, extending wide- 
ly in every direction. The entire 
plant must be pulled up and burned. 
We need a seed law covering this 
weed.—[S. Gardner, Clinton County, 
N Y. 





Among early winter apples, Grimes 
and Jonathan stand about on a par 
as to adaptation and commercial 
value. This is another demonstration 
of the fact that the color line in ap- 
ples at least is more a myth than a 


DAIRY ACTIVITIES 





reality. A variety that has by inher- 
ent merit reached a high standard of 
popularity as a market apple, is Stay- 
man Winesap, which is adapted to 
successful and profitable culture 
throughout a large area. The old past- 
masters, such as Baldwin, Spy, King, 
and Greening, for more northern let- 
itudes, are accepted as standapd mar- 
ket fruits without question. The Al- 
bemarle Pippin is making the Blue 
Ridge growers independent. The 
color of the Old Roxbury is a variety 
still liked by a large number of sen- 
sible people.—[J. W. Kerr, Caroline 
County, Md. 





We will kill 18 hogs this fall. We 
make up the meat in sausage, souse 
or pressed meat, breakfast bacon, 
smoked hams and shoulders, spict~* 
pigs’ feet. We don’t keep any reg- 
ular help. Get men to kill the hogs. 
My wife and I have a 1300-pound 
horse, two cows, fowls and 11 pigs 
and hogs to care for, beside»the ones 
to be killed.—[John A. Mauget, Cable 
County, Ga. 





Water from shallow wells is likely 
to have bacteria from the surface of 
the ground, which will spoil all the 
previous good work of the butter 
maker. Water from deep wells is usual- 
ly sterile but not always so, especially 
in limestone rock.—[Prof J. W. Decker 
of Ohio in a Recent Address Before 
Vermont Dairymen. 


~~ 


Sleeping—A. R. K., New York, has 
a mare that does not lie down while 
tied, but sleeps standing, and on-sev- 
eral occasions has fallen down in 
the harness when she has been left 
standing. This trouble is a habit 





that some horses get into and there 
is no remedy for it. 





The Cream of 
Cream Separators 





| barph Dairy Tubular is the 
_— ~ bream separators—the pick 
e whole bunch. Suppl wa 


w, you can fill it with one Tos ai 
seats enclosed, dirt free, absolutely 
ne nful 

ro 


minutes—much hter than others— 
easier handled. owl hung from 6 
single frictionless ball bearing—runs 


wi 80 magn Ug can wash it in 8 


/™ so light you can sit while turning. 


nly one Tubular—the Sharples, It 
modern. Uthers are old style. very 
exclusive Tubular feature an advant- 
age to you. and fully patented. Every 
Tubular tb roughly tested in factory 
and sold under palbaited gsereey, 
Write immediately for catalog J- 

d ask for free copy of our valuabie 

ok, “Business Dairying.” 


The Sharples Separator Go. D 
West Chester, Pa. 
Toronto, Can. Chicago, til. 
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Make Every Pound Count 


i Never in the history of the dairy business has it been so absolutely necessary for the dairyman to study the feed problem, 
Never has it been so essential that he make every dollar he spends for feed produce a dollar’s worth of results. 


aid him 


vhy, should he pay almost the price of Schumacher Stock Feed for these in 
to buy one in which every pound fed is made to count. 


ck Feed 






Never has it been so 


necessary that he make every pound of feed produce the maximum return in milk. Never before have all feed stuffs been se high in 

price. Even the most inferior feeds which have heretofore gone begging at a few dollars per ton, have been elevated until toda 
ey are sell at almost the price of real result producing high grade dairy feeds. The dairyman today must not mislead himself 

into the idea t he is saving money by buying low eé feeds simply because the price is a few dollars per ton less than recog- 


ay’s abnormal conditions there is not the usual difference in price between inferior feeds and the 
reviously to pay a wide difference to get the best feed, it will pay him infinitely 


erior products. 
It is manifestly poor economy 


Regardless of what his ideas may be as to mixtures, he 


oats and pasty products. 
It is highly digesti 


feed with the very 
: it is the best thing in the 
the driving 


le because of the kiln drying an 
The excellent variety of 
n the desire for heavy milk production by forcing the lacteal organs is 
the expense of the cow’s physical condition. When she gives out under the stimulant used for forcing the flow we find ferget 
and other bag troables are produced. You then not only find it expensive from the temporary loss of milk, but you find it both 
difficult to build the animal up amin. 

No yy results ever follow the use of umacher Stock Feed. Either as an entire ration or as a basis of any ration it 
can be fed in any quanity with absolute safety. If your dealer does not sell it write us. 


Feed for at least 15 years as yo 
best results. a 

, and I think I have tried 
the heavy work teams with ‘ect 


(Signed) R. F. Shannon. 


THE QUAKER OATS CO., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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cannot get alse without a strong grain foundation. Gluten meal, distillers’ grain, cottonseed meal and oil meal will produce a large 
flow of milk, they cannot be successfully fed without a good grain basis. 
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Two Others 


Get More Service Out of Your Teams 


Mr. J. E. Landis of-Eagle Grove, Ia., says he has never found the equal 


of Pratts Animal Regulator for increasing the working capacity of horses. He _ 


ve it to his weaning colts and took them through the first winter up to grass 
me with their hair short and as round and plump as when they followed 
their mothers. 


£. ratts, ee orem 


. 


is a preparation of rare and costly roots and herbs chosen from all the most 
famous districts in the world where fine horses and cattle are reared, Arabia, 
Africa and Europe have been searched for their purest medicinal products to 
produce this preparation. 3 
Pratts Animal strengthens the overworked or diseased ‘organs 
and tones up the whole system to a state of healthy vitality. 
25-pound bag, $3.25. Smaller sizes, too. 


ADVICE FREE DOUBLE GUARANTEE 


wrong with any of Each Package of Pratts Animal Regu- 
lator is accompanied by a written guarantee 
from the Pratt_Food Company, which is 
signed by the President the Company 
and also by your dealer, 


Our new books are now being printed. Regular price, 25 cents, but FREE to 
you if you send your name and address, mentioning which you want: 


Pratts New Horse Book Pratts New Cattle Book Pratts New Hog Book 
. Pratts New Sheep Book Pratts New Poultry Book 


—pou , COWS, 
or sheep—be sure to write to us. Our ex- 
rt veterinarians will write and tell you what 
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PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





But all separators don’t have them ALL, That’s 

EASY RUNNING why it is so important to choose the _ one. 

‘ You can’t make a mistake in buying the well- 
LONG WEARING known, standard, reliable U. S., for the 


U &. CREAM 
o ec SEPARATOR 
ON, a! Holds World’s Record For CLEANEST SKIMMING. 


Cream is money. U.S. saves it when others lose. 
U.S. turns easy — users say easier than others. 
Time has conclusively proved its durability. 


Complete Illustrated Catalogue — FREE. 
Please write for No,6 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO. 
Bellows Falls, Vermont. 


SIONTEEH DISTRIBUTING WAREHOUSES 











Three Absolutely Necessary Qualities. 













SEE OUR GUARANTEE OF ADVERTISERS 
ON EDITORIAL PAGE 


HANDLING LIVE 
Horse Does the Work of 





STOCK 


Use of corn by-products for combi- 
nation with other feeds depends large- 
ly upon the kind and age of the ani- 
mal. Gluten feed and gluten meal 
have been demonstrated repeatedly to 
be economical and safe feeds for cat- 
tle of all classes and ages. It is well 
adapted for use with calves during 
the period that they are getting milk 
and also for growing animals that are 
being forced to rapid: growth. 

When growth only is sought oats 
and gluten will form a good combina- 
tion. When fat is wanted more corn 
should be added. For feeding cows 
it is fully equal to cottonseed meal, 
when fed in quantities to give the 
right amount of nutrients. It is best 
to use it with a more bulky food in 
the case of old animals 

Gluten feed is well adapted to young 
lambs and growing pigs. ‘ For pigs it 
may take the place of wheat mid- 
dlings and will cost less for the nu- 
trients secured when bought at usual 
market values. Gluten feed does not 
act as a laxative as does oil meal, 
so that a combination of a small pro- 


portion of wheat bran will be found 


helpful when gluten feed is used with 
animals of considerable age. If roots 
or silage are being fed bran will not 
be needed. 

The greater bulk of gluten feed 
makes it a somewhat preferable food 
to gluten meal when fed to well grown 
animals. The use of these corn by- 
products deserves more study by 
feeders, as increased amounts of these 
seem assured, owing to the growing 
manufacture of corn into various 
products. 





The Best Time to Market Hogs 


WILBERT P. THURSTON DECATUR CO, IND 





I prefer to raise hogs for the De- 
cember or January market- rathe 
than any other time. 
grown successfully for the June mar- 
ket, but it takes more time and care 
to attend to them. 

I plan to have my pigs come the 
latter part of March or the first of 
April. I let them run with the sow 
eight or ten weeks. While they are 
with the sow I get them to eating 
shelled corn and drinking slop, and 
by the time they are eight or ten 
weeks old they are getting most of 
their living by hustling for them- 
selves, and instead of weaning being 
@ revolution it will be an evolution. 

I turn the pigs out on a clover and 
timothy pastue and give them a slop 
made of sweet milk and wheat mid- 
dlings, if I have the sweet milk, and 


| if not, I mix the wheat middlings 


| with water. 


I soak the corn, as it is 
then not so hard on their teeth. If 


| the corn can be crushed it is much 





i 


better. 
FEEDING 

After getting the pigs well started 
I do not feed them all the corn they 
will eat, but just enough to keep 
them growirg well and getting larger 
frames, so that there will be some- 
thing to build upon when the fatten- 
ing period is reached. 

I let the pigs run in a woods pas- 
ture, where there is plenty of good 
running water, and where they can 
get all the roots and herbs they de- 
sire. These will keep their digestive 
organs in a healthy condition and 
make them stronger and more robust. 

After I begin to fatten the pigs I 
do not allow them to run over so 
large a territory as they have been 


They can bt! 


in the habit of dqing, but I confine 
them to a good clover pasture where 
they can Raye access to plenty of 
fresh, clean water, and begin feeding 


them. I do not stop siopping; but 
still use e slop made of wheat mid- 
dlings and water, mixed so the hogs 
wHl not have to drink too much water 
to get the wheat middlings. 

I feed mostly corn while fattening 
and do not give more at a feed than 
the hogs will eat up clean. It takes 
a good while to get a hog back to 
his original position after once feed- 
ing him more corn than he will eat. 
Hogs should have salt and ashes 
about every other day while fed this 
fattened bunch of hogs leave his 
way, as it will keep’ them healthier 
and they will fatten better. 

If hogs are fed in this way the 
farmer can rejoice in seeing a well- 
place by Christmas, and in having a 
well-filled purse for the holidays. 





Raising Shropshires Successfully 


Cc. H, HUTCHINSON, MICHIGAN 





I wean my lambs from August 1-15. 
I give them the run of fresh, clean 
pasture, water that is pure, grain 
daily, that is, equal parts of bran, 
ground oats and corn. I use a good 
stock salt and keep it constantly be- 
fore the flock. I always see that the 
flock is sheltered from the rains and 
sun. 

I find Dwarf Essex rape a wonder- 
ful forage plant. I sow it in the 
cornfield the last cultivation. I plow 
<up the wheat or rye stubble and sow 
rape, turnips, clover and timothy af- 
ter the harvest. The ewes are then 
turned on the poorest pasture to help 
stop the flow of milk, and are then 
brought in and milked from three to 
six or seven or even ten days. After 
the ewes have become dry, provide 
them with better pasture to build up 
and prepare for another breeding 
season, 

In October tag the ewes again be- 
fore the breeding. season. Secure 
some corn fodder, keep it as bright 
as possible and use it as a change, 
‘along with bright, good clover hay 
for the coming winter. Also use 
roots, turnips, rutabagas, beets or 
jcabbage. I always keep plenty of 
bells on my sheep to frightén away 
th® dogs. An intelligent shepherd dog 
is ‘also very necessary in handling 
sheep. r 

A good flock of sheep will repay 
you well for your kindness, trouble 
and care. Save your lambs and with 
the growing demand for mutton, the 
many uses for wool, and with the 
decrease in the number of sheep, 
they are bound to be good property 
for years to come. 


‘ 


> 


Knuckling Over—H. P. B., Penn- 
sylvania, has a mare five years old 
that knuckles over on the hind fet- 
lock joints while standing in the 
stable. Can anything be done to pre- 
vent it. Mix one ounce acetate of lead 
with one quart water. Rub a little on 
the fetlock joints at night and put on 
a woolen bandage. In the morning 
take off the bandage and handrub 
the joints well. Continue -the above 
mentioned treatment for sevéral 
months. 
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Kenwood valley dairy company of 
Oneida county, N Y, is erecting a 
new building on the site of the old 
one that was destroyed by fire last 
March. 
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MILK I$ 100 HiGh 


At today’s high milk values—' 
Hundreds of experiments have established the 
milk substitute. 
the National Dairy Show, .are successfully raising dairy 
30 cents per day per head. At your dealer’s, or write to us 
inent feeders who are using it. 


ou cannot afford to raise calves without 
z i fact that this meal 


Schumacher’s Calf Meal. 
is the only thoroughly 


Thousands of prominent breeders, including the owners of prize winning herds at 


calves on this feed at a saving of from 20 to 
for further particulars and the names of prom- 


THE QUAKER OATS CO., Chicago, Il}. 
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Steck from Grass to Dry Feed 


E. C. BENNETT, IOWA 





All feeding changes must be grad- 
ual to be satisfactory. An abrupt 
change always disturbs the digestive 
machinery and causes loss.' Not only 
should the change be gradual, but it 
should be graduated, that is, the 
change should not be from one feed 
to a totally different one, but some- 
thing intermediate should be taken. 
Should we wish to change to a feed 
entirely different in composition and 
chemical nature there should be a 
connecting link. In other words, 
rather than change from pasture 
grass to hay and corn there should 
be an intermediate feed which is by 
nature nearer to pasture grass than is 
hay. 

To be economical, the feed should be 
of a kind readily grown on the farm 
and in cheap abundance. Fortunate- 
ly, in the corn belt, there is an easy 
and satisfactory solution of the mat- 
ter, one that satisfies all the require- 
ments. It is green corn fodder, or 
fodder corn, as the case may be. 
Corn is a giant grass. It is therefore 
in a class with pasture grass while 
green, and gradually changes to dry 
fodder as the season progresses. It 
may be sweet corn, flint or dent. Flint 
eorn comes earliest, and in dry sea- 
sons is particularly useful to supple- 
ment the pasture before it is time to 
change from green to dry feed. 

SWEET CORN FOR FALL FEED 

Sweet corn is very palatable and is 
eaten up clean. It is better for fall 
feed than for winter, as it contains 
too much water to be fed in zero 
weather unless both it and the stock 
are kept in warm quarters. In the 


neighborhood of sweet corn canning | 


factories sweet corn proves especially 
useful. 

Fodder corn is more highly prized 
as the years go by. That which is 
planted late, the first half of June, 
proves especially. valuable for dairy 
cows. If planted very thick, three 
pecks to one bushel of seed to the 
acre, and ia drills, it is better than if 
planted early. It grows fast and gains 
the mastery of weeds with. but two 
cultivations. 
age of protein than that planted ear- 
lier, because starch is chiefly manu- 
factured during the 
Plant’s life and the last stage is short- 
ened when planted late. Planting it 
so thick causes the stalks to be fine 
and soft amd@ stock will eat it _up 
cleaner. 


FIELD CORN A GRAND GREEN FEED 


But ordinary field corn is a grand | 


feed while green, fed stalks and all. 
When planted for grain alone,. three 


stalks to the hill is the preferred 
number here. When the whole plant 
is fed, thicker planting is warranted, 


especially when it is to be husked by 
machinery. This field corn fed green 
makes a gradual change from green 


to dry feed, as it will gradually ripen | 
and change to dry feed as_the season | 


advances. It is entirely satisfactory 
as a feed, although perhaps not so 
economical as sweet corn and fodder 


corn in their season, for the yield is | 


generally less. 

Let us understand this fact: 
ture knows her own business. The 
natural feeds of the season in any 
land are suited to the needs of the 


animals kept there, provided the ani- | 
condi- | 


under natural 
why we plan to 


mals are kept 
tions. The reason 


modify the feeds is that we modify the | 
conditions under which the stock is | 
kept in winter, especially with dairy | 


cows. Keeping them under practically 
summer conditions, succulent feed is 
desirable in winter, and silage is that 
kind of feed. But this is not in- 
cluded in the subject assigned me, 
Changing from pasture to dry feed, 
so this article is confined to that sub- 
ject, and the answer to the problem is 
very simple and plain to those living 
where corn grows. Simply commence 


























It has a greater percent- | 


latter part of a/ 


Na- 


THE BUTTER COW 


Witn green corn and keep feeding it 
as it gradually changes to dry feed. 
The theory is right, and the practi- 
cal results excellent. It is simple, 
economical and brings excellent re- 
sults, 


» 


Scours—H. N. M., New York, has 
a horse that begins to scour after 
being driven a few miles. What can 
be done for him? This trouble seems 
to be natural to some horses when 
they are driven fast and little can 
be done for them. Such horses should 
be watered before feeding and should 
not be driven directly after being 
fed. Horses affected in this way 
should be put to slow work or kept 
on the farm.” 





Packages for Milk—The delivery of 
milk in sealed bottles is a great im- 
provement on the dippage system 
practiced in many of our cities. The 
price is but little, if any, higher than 
milk delivered in the old way, and 
the milk is cleaner by a quarter of 
a million bacteria to the cubic centi- 
meter, on the basis of the results ob- 
tained in Cleveland. That is, the av- 


erage bacterial content of dipped 
milk was found to be 993,- 
690 to the cubic centimeter, or 
nearly a million, while the bot- 


tled milk contained 725,611, a differ- 
ence of 268,079 in favor of bottling. 
There are serious objections, however, 
to the use of bottles; they are heavy, 
have to be returned to the dairy to 
be cleaned; if not properly sterilized 


they may serve as carriers of disease 
and the original cost and expense, 
due to loss.and breakage, is a big item. 
Many attempts have been made to 
manufacture a satisfactory paper bot- 
tle, with the hope of minimizing this 


loss ‘and lessening the danger of spread- | 


ing disease, and there is some hope 
of its being brought about; wp to the 
present time they have been ih prac- 
tical use but little.-—[Prof C. B. Lane, 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture. 


Cutting Fodder for Stock—M. M. 
E., New York: There is no particu- 
lar advantage -in cutting hay or oth- 
er coarse fodder except that it is 
thereby possible to get the animal to 
eat the unpalatable and poorer por- 
tions of the fodder that would other- 
wise remain uneaten. This is done by 
wetting the cut fodder and mixing 
the grain with it and when there is 
a searcity of coarse fodder it may be 
of advantage, otherwise not.—[Prof 





R. A. Pearson, Cornell University 
Agricultural College. 
American Agriculturist reaches 


around the world. Here is one just 
received from one of our constant 
readers, G. R. Gordon 
He says: “Your old reliable Ameri- 
can Agriculturist is much appre 
ciated in this country and may be 
seen on the tables of the public li- 
braries everywhere. It appears to be 
well read to judge by its well bat- 
tered pages. I have had much use- 


ful information as an orchardist 
from it and could not get along 
without it.’’ 


Rin 


of Tasmania, | 
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There is no case so old or 
bad that we will not guarantee 


Fleming's 
Spavin and Ringbone Paste 


to remove the lameness and make the 
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blemishes and eir treatment, and we 
wouid like to have you read it before order. 
ing or buying any kind of a remedy—even 
our own. 182 69 illustrations—a thor. 
ough veterinary book that cests you m 
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They skim closer, run easier, are more easily cleaned and adjusted, 
and are so much better made that they last from two to ten times longer 
than imitating separators. : 
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separators that De Laval made butter always scores highest in all repre- 








so much better 


They cost no more than otner separators, in proportion to actual sep- 
a.ating capacities, and may be_ bought either for cash or on such liberal 
time terms that they actually save their cost while being paid for. 

Then why buy an inferior separator of any make, and why put 
off until another year a 
for itself before Spring: 

A De Laval catalogue to be had for the asking tells the whole story. 
As the next step, the nearest De Laval 
agent stands ready to put in a machine with you upon request, subject 
roving to you that it is everything claimed for it and that you 


purchase which at present 


Why delay? 
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An invitation to dinner is always 
welcome. A feast of better things than 
eatables is being prepared by the di- 


rectors of farmers’ institutes and ag- 
ricultural extension workers. The in- 
vitations to these feasts are_ to 


everyone who hungers for knowledge. 
The Cornell college of agriculture has 
five ways of serving this knowledge: 
Winter course instruction, nature 
study, reading courses, ‘farm experi- 
ments and lectures in various places. 
New Jersey covers some of these and 
this year will hold special dairy ses- 
sions in stables. Pennsylvania will 
have upward of 400 days of institute 
work and will introduce movable 
schools to last at least a week each. 
Syllabi will be given prospective pu- 
pils some time in advance, so as to 
broaden the work of instruction. West 
Virginia is only just starting its exten- 
sion work, but will have short courses 
at the university and at other points 


in the state. Correspondence courses 
‘and lectures will supplement the 
farmers’ institute work. Pennsylvania 


is also forming for action along sim- 
ilar lines and will present the needs 
of farmers at several teachers’ insti- 
tutes, so as to pave the way for its 
teachers’ summer courses in agricul- 
ture. In Delaware extension work has 
been largely with crops of alfalfa and 
@ats. ‘Next season wheat and corn 
will be added. Lectures in the granges, 
mew century clubs and farmers’ insti- 
tutes are also planned. Maryland will 
‘continue its lectures before farmers’ 
organizations, its summer schools for 
farmers and teachers and its publica- 
tion of quarterlies. In fact, in all 


“northern 


states the dissemination of knowledge 
is aimed to meet the needs of the 
knowledge-hungry farmer and his 
wife. Everyone is urged to take ad- 
vantage of the excellent opportunities 
presented. 





Speculation and Grain Values 





The far-reaching influence of spec- 
ulation in the grain markets has been 
well exemplified the past week or two. 
At times, for example, on occasions 
of manipulated market or attempted 
corner, speculative energies serve to 
rapidly boost prices upward. Of per- 
haps even more extended influence 
is a financial disturbance, such as the 
October panic, only in this case the 
price tendency is nearly always down- 
ward. Such has been the case the 
past fortnight in all leading grain 
markets. Legitimate conditions as to 
movement of the domestic crop, ex- 
port demand and foreign environment 
were without very essential change. 
If there was reason for dollar wheat 
in the west the first half of October, 
there would seem to be nearly or 
quite equal reason for dollar wheat 
the first of November. The world’s 
supply was no greater, in fact, with 
the flush of autumn harvests in the 
hemisphere past the zenith, 
there really inroads into re- 
serves. 

But all these things were tempora- 
rily ignored in the face of the demor- 
alized conditions in eastern banking 
circles and on Wall street, the mone- 
tary disturbance even extending to the 
west and northwest. While bank fail- 
ures were confined chiefly to New 
York city, and in a limited way to 
a few other eastern centers, financiers 
in the west were disposed to act with 
great caution, and this made money 
to carry grain stocks in warehouses 
very difficult to obtain, with interest 
rates for a time almost prohibitive. 
There was also a tendency among op- 
erators in the cash grain market to 
greatly limit their purchases of wheat. 
It was a case of great timidity on the 
part of speculative supporters to the 
grain market, and of some forced re- 
alizing sales, a@ combination which 
readily carried down the price of 
wheat 4 to 6 cents per bushel, irre- 
spective of what may be regarded the 


were 


legitimate demand for the grain. 
Corn and oats also suffered to some 
extent. 

Fortunately country banks in the 
great west were ‘not very much wor- 
ried by the shake-down on Wall 
street, as their New York balances 
were small as a rule. In fact, numer- 
ous instances might be cited where 
a bank in a small community has 
more money in deposits than it can 
readily loan. 3est of all, as already 
pointed out in these columns, Ameri- 


can farmers, the actual producers of 
wealth, have been getting good prices 
for field crops this autumn from the 
start, and the outlook is full of prom- 
ise for agriculture. 

: a 

The recent convention at Syracuse, 
N Y, brought out what we fully ex- 
pected it would, the fact that the agri- 
cultural conditions in the Empire state 
were never in &@ more promising con- 
dition. It is a significant fact, how- 
ever, that farm values in New York 
from 1880-1900, according to the fed- 
eral census, decreased $168,000,000, 
but there is some consolation in more 
recent figures which show that from 
1900-1905 there has been an increase 
in farm values of over $180,000,000, a 
complete recovery. The causes re- 
sponsible for this de®@elopment are 
many, but among them one of the 
most important is the establishment 
of rural free delivery and the build- 





ing of better roads. Farmers 
generally are prosperous, are buying 
freely, and at the same time are fur- 


nishing and equipping their homes 
more comfortably. The recent wild 
goose manipulations on Wall _ street 
have thus far not affected the stable 





EDITORIAL 


and practical farmer. He goes ahead 
minding his own business, and is now 
considering plans for larger opera- 
tions than ever before. The “aban- 
doned farm” hooters have been driven 
to the unproductive hills and jungles 
on the mountain sides. Agriculture in 
New York is supreme. With the re- 
adjustment of conditions in the rural 
districts we believe farmers will ad- 
vance more rapidly in the future. The 
outlook is hopeful. Money invested 
wisely in farm lands {s safer than in 
stocks in Wall street. 





There is still opportunity for many 
of our readers to enter the nut contest 
and win a part or all of the $20 cash 
prizes; in addition there are prizes 
of books and subscription for the best 
12 nuts from native American trees 
gent to our Nut Contest Editor at our 
nearest office. Great interest centers 
around this contest and boys and girls 
still have an opportunity of entering. 
Conditions are that 12 nuts from a 
single native tree must be selected and 
forwarded with the name and address 
of the sender and location of the tree. 
These nuts will be judged by experts 
and the announcement of the prize 
winners will appear late in Decembér. 
The contest closes December 7, and all 
nuts must be in our hands on or be- 
fore that date. 





The harvest season is waning rap- 
idly, aid practically everything is now 
fully garnered except corn and cot- 
ton, and these are leaving the fields at 
a rapid pace. Our final report on the 
corn crop of 1907 will appear next 
week, and on earlier pages of this 
issue American Agriculturist presents 
the final estimate of the apple crop. 
This report brings out in vivid fornr 
the almost absolute failure in the 
southwest, and the marked shortages 
in other important commercial or- 
chard sections, such as Michigan, 
Illinois, Ohio and New York. Only 
Maine, and that always an important 
producer, can boast of a satisfactory 
crop in both yield and quality. Our 
correspondents seem inclined to hope 
for better things in 1908, considering 
the fact that orchards have so large- 
ly had a year of rest, with opportu- 
nity to recover from the frost dam- 
age experienced 12 months ago, It is 
believed that orchards as a whole 
have a good showing of fruit buds, 
these now going into their state of 
slumber, until the warm sunshine of 
another spring rouses them to the 
Swelling bud, to the charm of bloom, 
and to the full fruition. 





Those who feed.live stock the com- 
ing winter will have to exercise jeau- 
tion. .The prices of coarse grains are 
abnormally high. Even cor-, on the 
average in the various states, is worth 
about a cent a pound. Other grains 
sell for more than a cent a pound in 
the market. When coarse grains are 
worth more than a cent a pound 
feeding should be done cautiously, As 
yet the increase in the prices paid 
for meat on foot is not equal to the 
increase in the price of coarse grains. 
More attention should be given to 
the utilization of coarse fodders. 
While it is necessary to feed a cer- 
tain amount of grain to finish live 
stock, the amount usually fed may be 
reduced if coarse fodders are fed 
freely, such as live stock relish. The 
Canadian plan of chaffing fodder and 


feeding field roots and silage freely is. 


very economical of grain. Attention 
to this matter will effect a saving of 
25 to 33% in the amount of grain 
usually fed. 





Fortunes are easily lost, if not al- 
ways easily made. Many a fortune 
has been lost through bad judgment 
in buying supplies. Write to the peo- 
ple who advertise in this journal for 
catalogs and information. Inférm 
yourselves fully regarding what they 
have to sell. Our advertisers are in- 
troduced to you under our guarantee 
printed elsewhere on this page. 








Looking Toward Winter 





Every Man His Own Ice Maker 





It often happens that farmers have 
no pond or stream near enough to their 
houses .to haul ice, and that home 
making of ice on artificial ponds is 
impractical. For such men the fol- 
lowing plan adopted by a Montana 
dairyman may commend itself. This 
man has a pipe leading into his 
creamery, Which is on sandy land 
above the ordinary level. Close to 
this building he built a house of 
rough logs, first having “excavated 
down to gravel to secure effective 
drainage. The cracks were plastered, 
to make the walls as air-tight as pos- 
sible. When cold weather comes, a 
fime-spray nozzle at the end of a hose 
is hung in the comb of the roof and 
allowed. to run all night. 

Some of the advantages of this plan 
are, of course, the low cost of the 
house and apparatus, the entire ab- 
sence of labor, and the absence of 
cracks in the ice, which being in a 
solid cake, melts slower than if in 
usual shape. Then the satisfaction in 
securing an abundant supply with so 
little effort is not to be overlooked. 
The only thing necessary to do after 
the ice has been made is to cover the 
supply with 2 or 3 feet of sawdust 
and to tramp this down around the 
edges during the summer as the ice 
melts next the walls. This plan of 
putting away a solid block of ice has 
never been especially popular. 

Some improvements could be made 
on the plan, of course. For instance, 
an iron pipe with stationary nozzles 
could be fastened to the roof and by 
being properly slanted could be 
drained, when not needed, by means 
of a shut-off and flush plug below 
the frost line. If the water is too 
warm to freeze as soon as it falls it 
might be run first through a coil of 
hose exposed to the cold air before it 
is discharged at the nozzles. Theh, 
too, protection from the sun and 
warm summer wind coulg be given 
the building by a screen of trees. This 
would reduce the melting consider- 
ably. In estimating the size of such 
a house, the usual measurement of 
3x3x5 feet, or 45 cubic feet to the ton 
of ice packed in cakes, may be re- 
duced to about 3x3x4 feet, or 36 cubic 
feet to the ton of ice in one solid 
piece. 

It is not advisable to make the 
hofise as small as would just meet 
the need, because the shrinkage is 
reater as the size becomes smaller. 
The space above the prospective pile 
of ice should be large, and provided 
at the center of the roof with an am- 
ple ventilator to let out the hot air 
beneath the roof. 

In.this connection it is worth while 
noting the necessity of purity and 
wholesomeness in the ice supply for 
household use. In a farmers’ bulle- 
tin issued October 19 by the depart- 
ment of agriculture, it is said that 
notwithstanding the many possibilities 
of ice infection, some of the litera- 
ture on the subject shows that the 
number of epidemics of disease at- 
tributable to ice is small. It adds, 
however, that with the growth of 
population and manufacturing indus- 
tries the pollution of streams, ponds 
and lakes is becoming so general as 
to render it more and more difficult 
to find unpolluted bodies of water 
from which to harvest natural ica 
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Commission Men to Meet—The 16th 


annual meeting of the national league\ 
of commission merchants will be held 
at Savannah, Ga, January 8-10, 1908. 
Reduced railroad fares are promised 
for the round trip. The league is com- 
posed of merchants dealing or inter- 
ested in fruit, produce and dairy prod-. 
ucts. Sessions will be at the De Soto 
hotel. A. Warren Patch of Boston is 
secretary of the association. 
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Presidential Candidates - 


Wisconsin republicans have for- 
mally organized to boom Senator La 
Folette for president. It is claimed 
that he is “assured very substantial 
eupport in the northwestern § states. 
The congressmen of Ilinois have united 
in a campaign in behalf of Speaker 
Cannon for president. Meantime, the 
Fairbanks boom has apparently col- 
lapsed. A few days ago Vice-Pres 
Fairbanks was quoted as having 
said that he was not a candidate for 
any office. 

Much of the conservative element 
that for a time favored the candida. 
cies of Fairbanks and Knox is now 
favorable to Gov Hughes, of New 
York, so that at present popular pref- 
erence seems chiefly divided between 
Hughes and Taft. Taft has a very 
substantial support, but many of the 
most loyal supporters of Pres Roose- 
velt object to his attempt to name 
Taft as his successor. 

By the way, the president is credit- 
ed with having given his friends ‘to 
understand that if Taft is elected, 
Pres Roosevelt will,be a candidate 
for election to the United State senate 
to succeed Senator Platt, whose term 
expires at the same time Roosevelt’s 
term as president expires. It an anti- 
Roosevelt republican is elected presi- 
dent, it is understood that Roosevelt 
will not go to. the senate. 

The only candidate seriously consid- 
ered by the democrats continues to be 
Mr Bryan. Gov Johnson of Minneso- 
ta refuses to be drawn into the con- 
test by his friends, saying that the 
ng appear to want to nominate 
Bry: and he shall not oppose them 
in t ~*~ desire. 
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Low Fares Continue in Missouri 








Notwithstanding the claims that 
Missouri railroads are losing money 
under the new 2-cent fare law, 2- 
cent fares will continue, at least until 
December 1. The railroad attorneys 
say it will take until then to get ready 
for litigation in the matter. Indica- 
tions are that the rates will be con- 
tinued longer than that without a 
fight, and perhaps 
be continued indefinitely. 

In some litigations in northern Mis- 
souri it was necessary for the BurNng- 
ton road to show the receipts from 
local passenger service for the month 
of July. This was the first month 
under the new 2-cent law. When the 
figures were prepared it was shown 
that the receipts for July, 1907. were 
greater than those for July, 1906, on 
local traffic. 

Part of the difference was due to 
the fact that there were no through 
rates on the 2-cent fare passes early 
in July, and passengers coming from 
the west to points beyond the Missis- 
sippi would buy tickets to Kansas 
City, and then to St Louis, and at St 
Louis for the eastern points. The final 
- figures will not show so much of an 
increase in cash receipts, but the dis- 
covery in this case has taken most of 
the fight out of thé railroads. 

The Chicago, Milwaukee and St 
Paul people say their receipts have de- 
creased at every station except Ex- 
celsior Springs. 


Whole Town Destroyed 


The town of Karatagh, in the prov- 
ince of Bokhara, Asiatic Russia, has 
been destroyed by a landslide, fol- 
lowing a severe earthquake. A large 
majority of the inhabitants lost their 
lives. No very exact information has 
yet been obtainable as to the number 
of fatalittes.~ The. total population 
was estimated at 5000, although the 
town was frequented as a pleasure 
resort, and often contained more 
people than that. 

The town is far inland, off the raifl- 
roads, and not until a week after 





the disaster did couriers bring word 
of what had happened to the outer 


wor!d. 


The Russian eoevernment is 


thé new law will | 





taking. no steps to send relief to 
Karatagh. It doe. not appear that 
the. provincia! government of Bok- 
hara is aiding the sufferers either. 

On October 21, the day of the 
earthquake, the instruments in the 
observatories in Washington and oth- 
er parts of the United States record- 
ed theo ccurrence of a severe earth- 
quake, and scientists were at a loss 
to know where it occurred until the 
long delayed news came from Kara- 
tagh. 


Wall Street’s Bad Spell Is Over 


The financial trouble which caused 
so much excitement in New York 
last week has largely passed away 
Following the failure of the Knick- 
erbocker trust company several small 
banks also became embarrassed. The 
big trust company, by the way, will 
probably be able to resume business 
on the usual basis without liquida- 
tion. Its affairs are now in the hands 
of receivers. The money situation 
was partly relieved by Sec Cortelyou 
of the treasury department, who re- 
leased $25,000,000 of government de- 
posits for circulation. J. Pierpont 
Morgan came forward with $27,000,- 
000 and John D. Rockefeller provid- 
ed $10,000,000. 

There has been a general shortage 
‘of money in circulation, but the re- 
lease of government funds and spe- 
cial efforts by bankers has largely re: 
lieved the stringency. 











New Jersey Primary Reform 


The New Jersey. legislature in spe- 
cial session has passed a bill provid- 
ing for the selection of United States 
senators by the people. Candidates for 
state senator or assemblymen in filing 
their acceptance of nomination may 
sign one of two statements, the first 
pledging them to vote for the candi- 
date for United States senator receiv- 
ing the highest number of votes in 
his county at the party primaries, and 
the second pledging him to vote for 


the candidate receiving the highest 
number of votes in the state at the 
party primaries. Gov Stokes made 
the bill a law by his signature, and 
also signed the direet primary bill 
just passed, which provides for the 


nomination of all candidates for the 
office except governor, representatives 
and presidential electors by direct or 
primary vote instead of through del- 
egates. 





Statehood Date Fixed 





Oklahoma will probably be de- 
clared a state by proclamation of 
Pres Roosevelt, November 16. That 
date has been practically fixed by 
the president. He does not approve 
of many things in the Oklahoma con- 
stitution but will sign* it because it 
seems to conform to the enabling act 
passed by congress, and a large ma- 
jority of the people have voted in 
favor of its» adoption. oo 





Declares Telegraph Strike Off 


The deposed president of the com- 
mercial telegraphers’ union, F. J. 
Small, has issued a statement calling 
off the telegraph strike. The union 
organization is badly demoralized, and 
although the strike still continues, 
there are frequent breaks in the 
ranks, scores of operators seeking 
reinstatement. 





Briefly Told 


During Novémber King Edward and 
Queen Alexandra of England will en- 
tertain the emperor of Germany, the 
empress and the German imperial 
chancellor, Prince Von Buelow, and 
the kings of Spain and Norway, with 
their queens and infant heirs to their 
throne. The visit of the German sov- 
ereigns is regarded as of special im- 
pertance in diplomatic circles. It is 
expected that ithe visit of the kaiser 
will forgo another link in the chain 
which will draw Germany and Great 
Britain closer together. 








A trust conference under the na- 
tional civic federation has been held 
at Chicago. After long discussions 


NEWS FROM FAR AND NEAR 





resolutions were passed 
more legislation by congress to ren- 
der more secure the benefits already 
gained by the interstate commerce 
and anti-trust acts already enforced. 
Congress is urged to provide for a 
non-partisan commission in which 
the interest of capital, labor and the 
general public shall be represented *o 
secure justice to all interests in 
needed additional legislation. 





The official measurements show 
that the recent international balloon 
race from St Louis was very close 
It appears that the German balloon, 
Pemmern, woa by only six miles over 
the French balloon, L’Isle de France. 
Both landed in New Jersey, the Ger- 
man balloon at Ashbury Park, the 
French at Herbertsville, the official 
distances being declared 873.4 for the 
former, 876.4 miles for the latter. As 
the Germans won the cup the next 
race will be held in Germany. 





King Alfonso of Spain has gone to 
England to consult a specialist with 
reference to the king’s health. His 
father died of consumption and he 
appears to be suffering from the early 
stages of that disease. He is accom- 
panied on his trip by the queen and 
their infant son. While on the way 
in France, the train in which they 
were riding left the rails and they 
had a narrow escape from a serious 
accident. 
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The trip from Portland, Me, to Chi- 
cago on foot is being undertaken by 
Edward Payson Weston. He is try- 
ing to duplicate his feat of 40 years 
ago, when he made the trip in 26 
days. He struck rain and mud dur- 
ing the first few days of his present 
long walk and contracted a_ severe 
cold, but kept on going even ahead of 
his record of 40 years ago. 

The work on the army transport, 
Sheridan, which is being repaired on 
the Mare island navy yard, at San 
Francisco, has been tied up by the 
strike of riveters. The strikers have 
been receiving $3.92 a day, and they 
demand $19 a day. The government 
has declared the men discharged. 








A band of Navajoe Indians on the 


reservation in northeastern New 
Mexico and =0»northeastern Arizona 
have been making trouble, and were 


not subdued until after a battle with 
the United States troops in which 
three Indians were killed and others 
wounded. 








HER ‘*‘ BEST FRIEND”’ 
A Woman Thus Speaks of Postum. 





We usually consider our best 
friends those who treat us best. 
Some persons think coffee a real 


friend, but watch it carefully awhile 
and observe that it is one of the 
meanest of all enemies for it stabs 
one while professing friendship. 

Coffee contains a poisonous drug— 
caffeine—which injures the delicate 
nervous system and frequently sets 
up disease in one or more organs of 
the body, if its use is persisted in. 

“I had heart palpitation and nerv- 
ousness for four years and the doctor 
told me the trouble was caused by 
coffee. He advised me to leave it off, 
but I thought I could not,” writes a 
Wis lady. 

“On the advice of a friend I tried 
Postum Food Coffee and it so satis- 
fied me I did not care for coffee after 
a few days’ trial of Postum. 

“As weeks went by and I continued 
to use Postum my weight increased 
from 98 to 118 pounds, and the heart 
trouble left me. I have used it a year 
now and am stronger than-I ever 
was. I can hustle up stairs without 
any heart palpitation, and I am cured 
of nervousness. 

“My children are very fond of Pos- 
tum and it agrees with them, My 
sister liked it when she drank it at 
my house, but not when she made it 
at her own home. Now she has 
learned to make it right, boil it ac- 
cording to directions, and has be- 
come very fond of it. You may use 
my name if you wish as I am not 
ashamed of praising my best friend 
—Postum.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle 


Creek, Mich. Read “The Road to 
Wellville,” in pkgs. “There’s a 


Reason.” : 


favoring } 
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Paroid Roofing 


‘Other ready roofings are laid with 
rcheap, round caps, cut from scrap tin 
thatsoon rust out and destroy the roofing. 


Paroid Rust-Proof Caps 
cannot work loose. They have large 
binding surface and add years to roof 
life. The rust-proof cap added to other 
superior features, makes Pareld the best 
ready roofing ever laid on a building. 
To let you test and prove Pareld’s 
superiority we make this 


Money Back Guarantee 


Daz on roll of Baostt, anpty 19 9 a 
If you are not then sa 
bere mount paid yiltsgnd yous cheek for 
6 amoun 
cost of applying. 


Free Sam of Paroid, Rust-Proof 
Caps and name of our Paroid Dealer. If 
ou care for our Book of Plans for Farm 
dings, enclose four cents for postage. 
F. W. BIRD & SON, Makers, 
Established rér7. 
11 Mill St., East Walpole, Masa, 
1411 Monadnock Bidg., Chicago, Ml. 


The nators of ty lete 
origts ipeon comes erecting kit 





patented rust-proof square 
cap is supplied only with 
































New and Liberal Homestead Regulations In 


WESTERN CANADA 


New Districts Now Opened 


for Settlement 

Bome of the choicest lands in the grain-growing 
belts of Saskatchewan and Alberta have recently been 
opened for settlement under the Revised Homesteed 
Regulations of Canada. Th ds of Hi steads of 
160 acres each are now available. The new Regula- 
tions make it possible for entry to be made by proxy, 
the opportunity that many in the United States have 
been waiting for. Any member of a family may 
make entry for any other member of the family, who 
may be entitled to make entry for himself or herself. 
Entry may now be made before the Agent or Sub- 
Agent of the District by proxy (on certain conditions), 
by the father, mothes, eon, daughter, brother or 
sister of an int 

“Any eve senauaneee section of Deminion Lende ta 
Manitoba or the "1-1 Provinces, excepting 8 and 
26, not rese: homesteeded by eny person 
the sole head ees SLaitn, on mate over 80 ot 
age, te the extent of one-auarter section, of 1 eores, 
more or less."* 








The fee in each case will be $10. Churches, schools 
AL maruste sod few. Grain-es Ot cltmate, splendid 
ae pal industr San 


Routes, 
Batnd Whore to Locste apoty 
~~ v] seat cf Lm pierasion, Ottawa, Canada, or to 
ear AS DUNOAN, Canadian Govt. Agent, Syracuse 
x Bldg, ‘ay racuse, N. ¥. 








Northwestern Ohio and 
Northeastern Indiana 
Best Corn Land in the World 
Write for Catalogue 


STRAUS BROS. & CO. LIGONIER, IND. 














BEATS THE 


Grindstone 


PR Lan TIMES OVER 









‘with wheel revolving 
3,000 times a minute. 
Far superior to emery 


to sickle, ~ 
Different sizes. Foot 
Dower attachment. 
Write for circular of particu- 
agents wanted, 


ROYAL MFG. CO, 222 E Walnut St, Lancaster, Pa 
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New York Edition 


Long occupying a place of first rank 
in agriculture, this edition is planned 
solely for our subscribers right here in 
the Empire state. The editorial note 
hook and the editorial camera, covering 
the field from Chautauqua to Clinton, 
and from Niagara to Suffolk, may-be 
supplemented by newsy notes, perhaps 
jotted down on a postal card, sent by 
our friends living on the home farm. 
Tell us in a few brief words what is 
of special moment this fall and winter 
in your own home town and county. 
Send in to our editorial rooms, 439 La- 
fayette street, New York, knotty farm 
problems, which we will endeavor to 
aid you in solving. Remember that the 
“old reliable American Agriculturist” 
is your own home paper. 
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NEW YORK 
A Clean New Slate Demanded 


In a recent letter G. B. S. of Lewis 
county, says: “The late State Master 
Fuller never bothered his head about 
the state department of agriculture. 
He lived in this district and knew 
that Assistant Commissioner _ 8. 
Brown Richardson of this county was 
interested in one of the largest cheese 
warehouses in the state.” 

We are sorry to bring the name of 
one who did his duty while alive 
faithfully and honestly as he saw it, 
but who is now dead, into a contro- 
versy of this sort. But the facts must 
be known. Before his untimely 
death, State Master Fuller wrote 
American Agriculturist on December 
20, 1906, in reference to the depart- 
ment of agriculture at Albany as fol- 
lows: “I am personally in favor of 
a clean, new slate from top to bot- 
tom in that department.” 

In our reply two days later, we said: 
“We are not in favor of the appoint- 
ment of any man as commissioner of 
agriculture who is in any way con- 
nected with it at the present time. 
If the reforms that are necessary to 
be carried out are worth anything, a 
man who is fearless in his endeavors 
to do right, irrespective of party and 
political patronage must be in the 
harness.”’ 

American Agriculturist has not had 
occasion to alter its position. The 
facts remain the same. The issue is 
one of decency and honesty of public 
officials in office. 

ee 


Farm Help Problems Discussed 
J. Le. BRINK, CORTLAND COUNTY, N Y 


The farm help problem is a difficult 
one to solve. I do not knew of but 
two or three foreigners in this sec- 
tion who are now at work, There is 
an Englishman near here employed 
by Robert Barry. I have a Dane, J. 
W. Hansen, who I hired July 2, the 
day I called at the office of American 
Agriculturist in New York. This man 
is orderly, a good worker and gener- 
ally satisfactory. I had a Swede who 
worked for me two years ago; he was 
a very bright man‘and I was sorry to 
lose him. His wife came from Sweden 
and he went to New York to meet 
her and never returned to me. I 
learned afterwards that he and his 
wife were employed on Long Island. 
He was an expert gardener and did 
not like all kinds of farm work, and I 
cannot blame him very much fer not 
coming back. 

An Englishman, John Lloyd, 
worked for me last year. He went 
back to his home in Hoboken, N J, 
but gave me no reasons for leaving. I 
also employed Alfred Yourkers, who 
was a longshoreman at Hoboken, 
When he worked as a longshoreman 
he said he got $3 a day and left me 
because he thought that the wages 
on.the farm were not high enough. 
Another time I had a German who 
was a sailor; he worked for me at 
two different times. He was a fairly 
faithful man while employed, but 
was a wanderer:and I could place lit- 
tle or no dependence in him. The last 
I heard from him he was in Wiscon- 


sin. 
At different times I have brought 
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men from New York city for some of 
my neighbors. A German brought 
up, left the farmer for whom I se- 
cured him and went to work in a 
local blacksmith shop, later returning 
to Germany. The Dane stayed withone 
of our farmers about two days. He 
was ahout 17 years old, became lone- 
some and returned to the city; two 
other men worked part of the season 
and then went west together. I have 
been to New York several times and 
returned with a man. I know very 
well the class of men that can be ob- 
tained, the prices they can be hired 
for, etc. 

The main reason that farmers in 
this vicinity do not employ more for- 
eign heip is the fact that they cannot 
talk our language and cannot milk. 
As this is a dairy section, we need 
men who are-familiar with handling 
cattle and it is difficult to reach many 
of these foreigners. The bulk of them 
do not take to this sort of work very 
rapidly and become discouraged, dis- 
contented and leave. Farmers have 
a more serious problem before them 
in securing good farm help than ever 
before. I think that the appeal 
should be made more largely to na- 
tive Americans or those who speak 
English rather, than to the foreign- 
ers, unless they can be brought into 
a section where there is a colony or 
neighborhood of their own people 
with whom they can associate. It is 
discouraging for a foreigner who 
cumes to this country to be landed on 
a farm where everything is new. 

We doubt the advisability of the 
establishment of such farms as Mr 
Brink. suggests for instruction in any 
locality by the state, but here is a 
good suggestion that could be taken 
up by counties or local societies. Asa 
rule, unoccupied farms are not in 
sufficient numbers in any locality to 
warrant the establishment of a very 
large colony. These -so-called aban- 
doned farms are scattered, and in this 
way occupants of the same nation- 
ality who may, be settled upon them, 
are sure to be parted and become 
discontented because of lack of so- 
cial intercourse with their own peo- 
ple. They are naturally backward in 
affiliating with older residents. How 
to overcome these difficulties is a 
question of rural economics that must 
be considered from some point of 
view, rather than that of petty 
politics. 

—_——__——__ —_-———- ———— 


Echoes of the Convention 





In last week’s issue, we were abie 
to present only a partial outline of 
what occured at the rousing conven- 
tion held at Syracuse to consider the 
condition of farming in New York 
state. The influence of these sessions 
must continue to increase as the ideas 
presented are grasped and applied. 
The following additional notes will 
serve to whet the appetite for more 
good things to appear later in our 
columns, 

The great problems of shrinking 
land values and of decreasing rural 
population are not, said Prof J. A. 
Bonsteel of the United States depart- 
ment of agriculture, problems of mere- 
ly local existence nor- of temporary en- 
durance. New York state is only one 
of a large group of northeastern 
states suffering from a decreased de- 
mand for farm lands and confronted 
by the congestion of population in 
large commercial centers. 

These problems are part of a broad 


national question of distribution of 
population. Two classes of migration 
have drained the rural population 


away from certain states. These are, 
occupation of free or cheap land far- 
ther west, and, more recently, the high 
wages paid in great marufacturing 
centers. Free land is nearly gone, 
cheap Pand ‘is not so abundant, and 
the prices of New York farms in in- 
numerable instances are less than the 
cost of reclaiming desert or swamp 
lands. 

Land gets its value from the supply 
of land and the demand for it. De- 
mand for New York land was not 
great between 1880 and 1900, as is 
shown by the United States census 
figures, giving by counties a decrease 
of $168,042,000 in the score of years. 
The tendency to decreased rural pop- 
ulation and slack demand for New 
York farm lands was also shown by 
the state census figures of 1905 

The market conditions in New York 





NEW: YORK FARM AFFAIRS 


state have changed vastly in 27 years, 
the types of farming scarcely at all. 
The state must take advantage of its 
nearness to great metropolitan- mar- 
kets to produce a diversity of valu- 
able crops for quick, nearby consump- 
tion and must not try to persist in 
grain production in competition with 
prairie states. 

Transportation, marketing, and dis- 
tribution of farm products must be 
studied. The making of loans on 
farm lands and to young men desir- 
ing to adopt farming must be made 
easy. Farm boys and girls must be 
trained for farm life, not for city life. 
A careful study must be made of the 
adaptation of soils to special crops 
and of improved methods of tillage 
and of fertilization of different soils 
for different crops. 

As a result of extended studies in 
American agriculture, Prof Bonsteeél 
gave it as his judgment that thou- 
sands of acres of New York farm lands 
are for sale at prices which make 
them more desirable for occupation 
than more remote sections, where 
neither roads, schools nor railroad 
facilities are as good as in New York. 
These facts should be generally pro- 
claimed. 

MANY OTHER MEATY PAPERS 
were presented, prominent among 
which were those of Dr W. H. Jordan, 
director of the state experiment sta- 
tion at Geneva; Prof L. H. Bailey, 
dean of. the agricultural college at 
Ithaca; Martin S. Decker, public serv- 
ic? commissioner, and Prof Samuel 
Fraser, formerly of Cornell university. 
Extracts from these will appear later. 

There were also two papers awarded 
the prizes of $50 each offered by Mr 
Averill, proprietor of the Gates hotel 
at Syracuse. The judges, Hon F. N. 
Godfrey, Prof L. H. Bailey, and E. A. 
Powell, threw out six of the 42 pa- 
pers presented. The prize for the es- 
say telling how eastern farm lands 
can be made more profitable and val- 
uable to the farmer was awarded to 
H. E. Cook of Denmark; and that for 
the essay showing how the eastern 
farmer can be encouraged to raise 
meat products for the eastern market 
went to Frank D. Ward of Batavia. 
These papers will appear later in 
American Agricuiturist. 

SUNDRY NOTES 

Addresses and papers were deliver- 
ered by Hon Alan C. Fobes, mayor of 
Syracuse, Hon C. Fred _ Boschart, 
chairman of the New York state as- 
sembly committee on agriculture, and 
others. Nine railroads were repre- 
sented by their industrial agents or 
other high officials, who expressed the 
desire of their corporations to co-op- 
erate with the farmers in every pos- 
sible way for the benefit of farming. 
A publishing committee, consisting of 
J. A. Stewart, Prof W. G. Johnson 
and Sec W. N. Giles, was appointed to 
consider the advisability of publish- 
ing the proceedings. 
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Galway, Saratoga Co—Cold weath- 
er, with frosty nights, has struck us 
and oduce is getting scarce and 
high. Potatoes are a half crop and 
uneven. Buekwheat is generally good, 
but worth 80c p bu; hay not as good 
as usual, bringing $13 to $15 p ton. 
Apples scarce and uneven, bringing 
$3 p bbl 

Dickinson Center, Franklin Co— 


Weather is cold and dry: Fall feed is 
very good. Cmy butter 31ic p Ib, 
eges 26c p doz. Cows bring $15 to $20 
each. Hay crop light. Apples short, 
good winter apples $1 p bu. Stock 
thin in flesh on account of the ex- 
tremely dry season. All feed high. 
Activities in St Lawrence Co—Frost 
in St Lawrence county has put a fall 
aspect on everything. Farmers are 
getting ready for winter. Most of 
the silos were filled before the frost 
and we are well pleased with our 
eorn crop, though put in less mature 
than in past years. This ought to teach 
a lesson on the right time to cut corn 
for silage. Farmers are plowing. At 
Success stock farm an ideal pigge 
is being built for pure-bred York- 
shires. The new school-of agricul- 
ture has 11 students. The Advance 
Platt Co have presented them with 
a set of agricultural implements and 
the students have been busy setting 
them up. The cornerstone of the 
new hall was officially placed Octo- 
ber 18 by Dean Merritt of St Law- 


rence university. Worthy Lecturer 
Shepard and Dean Davis of the 
school assisted at the ceremonies. 
State Breeders’ Assn Voters—Notice 
is ‘given that all who plan to vote 
at the State breeders’ assn meeting 
to be held at Rochester, Dec 17-19 
must have paid their dues at least 3 
days prior to the date of election. As 
this ruling limits the number of voters 
more than is desirable the executive 
committee gives notice that an amend- 
ment to the by-laws will be offered. 
The question of changing the date 
of the annual. meeting will also be 
brought up. An excellent program, 
including speakers of national repu-- 
tation, including Hon F. D. Coburn of 
Kan, has been arranged. Every stock- 
man is urged to join the assn and. 
participate in its aims and advantages. 


Albany County Subscribers of Amer- 
ican Agriculturist will have the pleas- 
ure of receiving calls from Mr Ethan 
A. Hutchins of Herkimer, N Y, who 
is our general subscription agent and 
representative. He begins his canvass 
of Albany Co this week, and any fa- 
vors extended to him will be appre- 
ciated. 

Extension Work in the College of 
agriculture.is along the following 
lines: (1) Winter course instruction; 
(2) nature study and other school 
work enterprises; (3) reading courses; 
(4) demnstrations or experiments 
on farms; (5) lectures here and there 
about the state when requested. Our 
extension work is not a single’ enter- 
prise managed by a single head, but 
is a series of enterprises emanating 
from nearly all the departments in the 
college,- but more or less organized 
and centralized through the extension 
office.—[Prof L. H. Bailey, Cornell 
University. 

Johnstown, Fulton Co—Apples all 


harvested. Hand picked winter varie- 
ties $3 a bbl. Little fall. plowing done. 
No 1 hay $18, oat straw loose $10. Po- 
tatoes 75 to 80c. Eggs 82c, butter 30 
to 35c. 


Our Representative in Orange Co— 
E. A. Hill of Esperance will be partic- 
ularly active during the next few 
weeks in looking after subscription 
interests in that territory. Any court- 
esies which are extended him will be 
appreciated. Tell your friends to see 
him and subscribe for the old relia- 
ble. 

Belmont, Allegany Co—Threshing is 
nearly done and grain has turned out 
better than expected. Oats averaged 
25 to 40 bus p acre. Buckwheat poor, 
acreage good. Potatoes nearly dug. 
Crop fine in quality but not up to last 
year in quantity. Good har brings 
$14.50 p ton in the barn. 


Farmersville, Cattaraugus Co— 
Fall work is well rounded up for the 
winter. Potatoes a small crop and 
apples nearly a failure. Cheese is sell- 
ing well at 16%c p Ib. Good hay $12 
to $15 p ton. Dairy cows scarce at 
$30 to $50 p head. Very few silos 
were filled with corn this fall. Oats 
and barley a good crop and nearly 
all threshed. Buckwheat fair. 


Ogdensburg, St Lawrence Co—Fall 
feeding of stock has begun and dai- 
ries are low in milk. Farmers are 
feeding sparingly as all grain is high. 
Many dairymen are selling cows at 
low prices, so as to be able to pur- 
chase feed. Hay dis $20 p ton, corn- 
meal 1.50 p 100 Ibs and other feed 
equally high. Potatoes’ a small crop 
bringing 75c p bu. 

Afton, Chenango Co—Cattle were 


left upon pastures until Oct 20 when 
snow appeared. Potatoes very uneven 
and on the whole small crop. Very 
little corn will be husked as nearly 
all are putting in fodder corneaNearly 
all will have apples for h@.e use 
but few to sell, price 50 to 75c p bu. 


McGraw, Cortland Co—October 
weather has been favorable for the 
securing of fall crops. Potatoes are 
yielding well, but are rotting badly on 
flat land. <A few cars have been 
shipped from. this station at 50c p bu. 
Apples are scarce. and in good de- 
mand at 75c, 25c p 100 Ibs for cider 
apples. 


feed on the meadows, and dairymen 
have been obliged to begin feeding 
from the barn a full month earlier 


{To Page 418.] 
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Milk Producers’ Organization 


The annual meeting of the Five 
ptates’ milk producers association at 
Binghamton was noted in our tele- 
graphic dispatch last week. The lead- 
ers who have been carrying on the work 
of the organization for several years 
were on hand. Producers should take 
more personal interest in their associ- 





ation. The exchange officers and 
dealers in New York are attending 
strictly to their end of the milk bus- 
iness and putting the price up to 
consumers. . 

After the general business was 
transacted, a formal conference was 
held with the committee from the 
Dairymen’s league, consisting of Pres 
J. Y. Gerow of Washington, C. H. 
Tuthill of the same place and Leroy 
H. Morris of Newton, N J, Mr Gerow 
read the prospectus of the league and 


explained some of the details. Mr 
Morris, who is a member of the New 
Jersey legislature and a lawyer, ex- 
plained some of the legal difficulties. 
He said the league had been incorpo- 
rated under the laws of New Jersey 
ffor $100,000. 

It was not definitely stated when 
ithe league would begin active opera- 
tions. Mr TuthiN said they now had 
about 10,000 cows assigned on mem- 
bership. The league had no definite 
proposition to make to the Five states’ 
association. The discussions centered 
around technical details regarding the 
powers of attorney, etc, 

The meeting of the Five states’ 
creamery association was a formal 
one. There were no reports. The 
association is pushing along as best it 
can under the peculiar circumstances 
confronting dairymen. Pres D. C. 
(Markham said he believed producers 
and creamerymen would win out in 
the long run. 

IMPORTANT RESOLUTIONS 

Both associations have taken the 
Jead in appealing to Gov Hughes to 
appoint a commissioner of agriculture, 
who will reorganize and protect the 
dairy interests of both producer and 
consumer irrespective of political 
manipulation and personal influences. 
The associations pledge their best ef- 
forts in the enforcement of the agri- 
cultural laws for the elimination of 
spurious dairy products. 

Indorsement of the proposition set 
forth by Postmaster-Gen Meyer 
for reduction of postal rates of 16 
cents per pound on packages of four 
pounds’ limit, to.12 cents per pound 
on 11 pounds’ limit; for the establish- 
mept of the parcels post at 5 cents 
per pound for first pound and 
cents per pound for each additional 
pound up to 11 pounds, within each 
rural free delivery route; for the es- 
tablishment of postal Savings banks. 

PROSPECTUS OF DAIRYMEN’S LEAGUE 


* Dairy farmers in New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania and New York will be inter- 
ested in the following propectus of 
the Dairymen’s league: 


Believing that farmers have the same" 


right and the same incentive to unite 
for mutual protection and. improvement, 
which is so generally taken advantage 
ef by labor and capital, this organiza- 
tion is formed in a spirit of good will 
and equity. 

Article I—The name of this organiza- 
tion shall be the Dairymen’s League. 
The object of this organization shall be 
to dispose of the product of the dairies 
of its members t6 the best possible ad- 
| vantage; and in the interest of its mem- 
bers and of consumers of milk, promote 
‘or defeat iecgislation and board of 
health ordinances affecting the dairy 
anterests of its members or of the com- 
‘munity. 

Articie ITI—Any person or firm pro- 
@ucing milk for New York city market 
and who is located within reasonable 
Wagon haul of a local branch of the 
Jeague, and who is not interested as a 
dealer in milk, may become a member 
by signing a copy of these articles, 
thereby agreeing to be bound by their 


visions. 
pay to IlII—Local branches of the 
@airymen’s league may be organized at 
any point where there is a condensery, 
ereamery or shipping station from 
which milk has been regularly shipped 
to the New York market during the 
previous year, provided enough members 
ean be secured to represent 250 cows. 

Article IV—Subscriptions shall not be 
binding nor permanent organization 
formed until signatures representing 
$0,900 cows have been secured. Upon 
gecuring the required number of cows, 


the president and seGretary of the tem- 
porary organization ‘shall call a meet- 
ing for the election of permanent offi- 
cers. Each local branch shall be en- 
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titled to one delegate and one vote for 
each 250 cows represented. 

Article V—There shall be a mem- 
bership fee of 25 cents per cow for each 
cow in their dairy. Ten cents per cow 
to be paid at the time of signing this 
agreement; the balance of 15 cents per 
cow to be paid to the treasurer of the 
permanent organization when formed. 

Article ViI—After the permanent or- 
ganization has been formed, each mem- 
ber shall execute to the president of 
the league a power of attorney. Said 
power of attorney authorizing him to 
make all contracts for the sale of all 
milk produced by the dairy of such 
member, and guaranteeing that all milk 
shall be pure and unadulterated, pro- 
duced from healthy cows fed on whole- 
some food, under conditions which will 
properly safeguard the public health. 

Article VII—Officers of a local branch 
shall consist of president, secretary and 
treasurer, to be elected gnnually, after 
the first year. The anntial election for 
which shall be held in January of each 
year, after the first year, and their 
names reported to the secretary of the 
general organization. 

Article VIII—The officers of the tem- 
porary organization shall consist of 
president, vice-president, secretary, 
treasurer and a board of directors. 

Article TX—The officers of the perma- 
nent organization shall consist of pres- 
ident, vice-president, secretary, treasurer 
and 15 directors—five to be elected for 
three years;five for two years and five 
for one year; and five elected every 
year thereafter—by ballot. These 19 of- 
ficers shall constitute a board of man- 
agers with full power to fix the price 
at which the milk of the local branehes 
of the league may be sold; with suitable 
terms and conditions of sale, fix the 
cempensation of the officers and em- 
ployees of the organization, and have 
general charge of the business and 
property of the organization. Also de- 
cided how many cows are necessary 
before a demand is made for a specified 
price for milk. 

Article X—The board of managers 
shall meet at the call of the*president 
and secretary, and seven members shall 
constitute a quorum. All general meet- 
ings shall be held at such time and 
place as the board of managers may 
select. 

Article XI—After the forming of a 
temporary organization the fees of 10 
cents per cow shall be paid by the sub- 
scribers to the treasurer of the local 
branch and be forwarded to the treas- 
urer of the general temporary organiza- 
tion. After the permanent organization 
shall have been formed the whole fee 
of 25 cents shall be paid, and power 
of attorney given at the time of sign- 
ing the agreement. 

Article XII—The treasurers of the 
temporary and permanent organizations 
shall give bonds in such amounts 4s 
shall be determined by the board of 
managers. 

Article XIII—The policy of the dairy- 
men’s league shall be for its members 
to stand or fall together, and the board 
of managers shall endeavor to contract 
for the sale of all the milk of the 
local branches at the same time; all 
those in each respective milk zone to 
be on equal terms. .Due allowance 
being made for difference in freight 
rates and transportation. Should the 
board of managers deem it best at any 
time to contract for part of the milk 
when part shall remain unsold, those 
members whose milk is unsold shall 
be reimbursed by the members of the 
organization for any loss in manufac- 
turing their milk, for a period of 30 
days, on the basis of one pound butter 
for each 12. quarts milk, based on mar- 
ket price of best dairy butter and the 
league price for milk. 

Article XTV—Should the condition of 
any local branch be such that the milk 
cannot be handled profitably at the 
league price, the board of managers 
may authorize the sale of such milk, 
making due gllowance for such local 
conditions. 

Article oo ae pore of attorney 
shall not be revok without 30 days’ 
notice, and no indiivdual sale of milk 
shall be made by any member while 
such power of attorney is in force. 

Article XVI—Should the organization 
be unable at any time to make satis- 
factory sale of the milk under its con- 
trol, each member shall be so notified, 
and in such case it is agreed that no 
member shall dispose of the product of 
his dairy in the form of either sweet 
milk or sweet cream for a period of 30 
days, except upon the order of the 
organization, under a forfeit of $100. 
In such an emergency it shall be 
optional with each local branch of the 
league whether its members manufac- 
ture their milk at home, or at a place 
provided and operated by the local 
branch. 

Article XVII—Should the funds in 
the treasury of the league be insuffi- 
cient to meet their obligations, an as- 
sessment may be made, as directed by 
the board of managers. No assessment 
to exceed the original membership fee 
of (5E, conts per cow. 

rticle. XVIII—This constitution ma 

pa ne a7 a two-thirds vote of 
r spec 

organization. pecial mesting ef the 
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Aahapelt of Yat Monres Book 


‘The Leading Quality of 


Feed Stuffs is Digestibility.” 


Mark that statement carefully, Mr. Farmer. It isa most vital truth. 
A point too often overlooked—a point that means loss to you if your stock 
are wasting feed, because they can't digestit. It is not how much they 
eat, but how much they digest, that represents the profit to:'you. A feed 
may contain plenty of protein, fatand carbohydrates—may be properly 
balanced, and yet prove to be a poor feed, because of its low percentage 


of digestibility. 


Sterling Stock Feed 


we offer the farmer and feeder, not only a ‘perfectly balanced ration, but 
one that is of the highest possible digestibility—a feed that yields readi 
tothe digestive solvents, thus affording the animal ‘the fullest benefi 
Being so wholly digestible all waste is overcome, making it qpotpSeoaees 
economical, In Sterling Stock Feed we have accomplis 

deems necessary in a stock feed—digestibility 
at’s why stock make somuch greater and faster 
A trial will prove this. Itisa food that’s all 


vital points Prof. Hen 
and correct balance. 
gains than on any other. 





ed the two m 


ood—a food for work-horse, driving-horse, milch-cow, cattle or hogs— 
a combination of ground corn, oats and barley, kiln-dried and properly 


blended. 


Ask your dealer about it—he knows. Also ask for Daisy Dairy Feed— 
the great milk-maker and best molasses feed made; Gregson’s Calf Meal, 
a@ perfect substitute for milk, that saves 50 to 70 cents a day on every calf 
you raise; Sterling Chick and Scratch Feeds—all money-makers for the 
man who owns live-stock. If your dealer can’t supply you, write to us. 


The Great Western Cereal Co. 


Feed Dept. 





Chicago, U. S. A. 








Write for ice List, Market Report, and about our 


NTERS’ & TRAPPERS’ GUIDE incon. 


eather bound. Best thing on the subject eyer written. Illustrating all Fur 

All about Trappers’ Secreta, Decoys, Traps, Game La 

trap, and to become a successful trapper. It’s a cogeiee Encyclopedia. Price, $2, 

le Hides tanned into beautiful bes 

y attracts animals to traps, $1.00 per bottle. Ship your Hides and Furs to us 
prices. Anderson Gros., Dept. 78, Minneapolis, Minn, 


1 
Animals. 







our customers, §1 
and get 


Skins, HORSE HIDES 
and CATTLE 
and all other kinds of RAW FURS 


bought for spot cash. 10 to 50% more money 
for you to ship Raw Furs and Hides to us than 


ws. How and where 


. Our Magnetic Bait and 





are 
of 
maki a sell 
lower fur coals and robes, Skin, 
pb AT 5 also do 
and head mounting. 
THE CROSBY FRISIAN FUR 
116 Mill Street, Rochester, 


LET US TAN 
YOUR HIDE, 


coat or gloves, and make them up 
so ordered. 
But first get our {llustrated catalog, 


ces, ship) ~ i te 
Wi tb Tgest custo 
: " id and 


wi 
in world, 


Natural Black 








Highest price paid for skunk and other 
furs. Send stamp to M J. JzewzrT & 
ames SONS, Redwood, N. ¥. Dept. 0. 


TRAPPERS 


HAVE YOU 


—@as Ever Seen 


The Poemter. Troden Tregeet an illustrated MONTH- 
LY MAGAZINE ABO STEEL TRAPS, Snares, 
Deadfalls, pping ets, Hunting, Raw Furs, 
Etc.? If not send 6 cents for 160 page number. 

A. R. HARDING PUBLISHING CO., Bex 49, Columbus, Obie 








YOUR HORSE NEVER “AFRAID” 


of trains, trolleys or automobiles if driven 
with a “‘Beery Bit,"’ the only absolutely 
U]& safe and hamane bit made. ‘Four Bits 
in One."’ Quickly adjusted to suit any 
mouth. Write me today for trial offer 
fand much valuable information 


Prof. J R, Beery, Pleasant Hill, Obie 















| The best Red Rope Roofing for 
le per 8q. ft., caps and nails in- 
cluded. Substitute for plasters. 
Sample free. 


522 Point St. 


The Fay Manilla Roofing Co., Camden, N.J 











It costs less. Is 





Cheaper Than Cottonseed and Linseed Meals 


Feed your cows economically but wisely. Galance their rations with 


Continental Gluten Feed 


Nexpensive heed, qontifertng results, than you can give yonr 
of protein an 


far richer and is actually the most | 
tee it to con 





CONTINENTAL CEREAL COMPANY, - Box 164, - PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


stock col 
relished and will never at ns stock off feed. Greatly aids di 
mixed feed made. A grea 


superior to 
ber, sh PROTE butter fat guaranteed. 2 joad lote and 100-pound sacks. 
tables of different and full parti 


fat. Makes more milk than any other kind 


milk producer than cottonseed meal and 
Bold 
culars of Continental Gluten Feed—free on request. 
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NEW YORK 


{From Page 416.] 

than usual. All forms of dairy feed 
are well past the $30 mark. Johnson 
has shipped a few cars of cabbage at 
$6 p ton. Threshing is all done ex- 
cept a few small jobs of buckwheat. 
Qats have yielded well and are of 
go00d quality. 

Schenectady, Schenectady Co—The 
continued rainy weather in Sept and 
first part of Oct made farm work 
generally behind; but little plowing 
dene as yet and most of the corn in 
the field. Less than the usual acreage 
of rye was put in and this has a 
small growth. Grain of all kinds not 
yielding well. Apples a very poor 
crop. Milk scarce and the price high. 
Hay bringing $18 to $20 and grain the 
highest in years. ‘ 

Fredonia, Chautauqua Co—The grape 
harvest is about finished, some large 
vineyards are not quite harvested yet. 
The quality of the crop has been be- 
low the average and the crop has been 
light. The freeze of Oct 20 did much 
injury but the crop has been used and 
sola for good prices since the freeze. 
Bulk bringing from $20 to $25 p ton 
and basket grapes from 15 to 16c p 
basket; before the freeze $30 to $35 
p ton and 17 to 2lc p 8-lb basket. 
Apples are a very light crop and none 
to be marketed. Pears a fair crop at 
$2 p bu._ Qufinces very poor at $1 p 
bu. 

Oxford, Chenango Co—High price 
of feed has influenced many farmers 
in this region to dispose of their 
dairy stock or at least atempt to do 
so. Some sales have been held but 
cows have sold so slow that in most 
cases bids were not accepted. At one 
sale 41 cows were sold at prices rang- 
ing from $18 to $21 per head _ and a 
good team of horses sold for $80. 


Palmyra, Wayne Co-—The apple 
crop with few exception is the poor- 
est crop we have had in the last 30 
years. Apple trees were late about 
blossoming, but we have had promise 
of a bumper crop, but the fruit, be- 
gan dropping early and they were the 
size of cider apples and. have not 
made any growth since. Most of them 
will have to go to the evaporators for 
chops. 


> 

Wellsburg, Allegany Co—The apple 
crop in this section is fully up to the 
average of the last 10 years. It was 
not all harvested on account of scar- 
city of help. Some orchards show 
the following yields: One of 14 acres, 
2050 bus; another 12 acres, 1450 bus. 
Some fields show better yields than 
200 bus per acre. On an average of 
about 20% the fruit is injured. 
Potatoes are fully matured and are 
of fine quality. Practically none have 
gone into market. Farmers have had 
no time to haul them, and it is the 
eustom to store the crop here until 
Feb 15. Present price 55c on cars. 


Johnstown, Fulton Co—Apples are 
all harvested and hand-picked winter 
varieties are worth $3 per bbl, choice 
hay $18 p ton, loose straw 10, pota- 
toes 75>@S80c p bu, eggs 32t p_ doz, 
butter 30@35c p Ib. 

Amsterdam, Montgomery Co—Farm- 
ers are getting fall work in fine shape 
for winter although we have had an 
unusual amount of rain. Apples 25% 
of a full crop, quality poor. Price 
$2 to $2.50 p bbl. Buckwheat poor. 
Butter 80c p 1b, hay $15 to $18 p ton. 


Medway, Greene Co—Apples have 
exceeded the early estimate. Crop 
40% but under sized. Buyers paying 
$2 to $2.50 p bbl for the fruit. Bar- 
rels are hard to get at 50c each. But 
little spraying has been done. 


Bliss, Wyoming Co—Threshing and 
digging potatoe is the order of the 
day among the farmers, oats going 
35 to 40 bus p acre. Buckwheat is 
a fair crop. Potatoes 60% of a full 
crop. Apples are scarce. 


Elba, Genesee Co—Wheat and rye 
are- looking well and buckwheat is a 
fair crop. Potatoes of good quality, 
40 to 50 bus per acre. Some beans 
were damaged by the rains. Average 
vield 15 bus per acre. Price $2 to 
$2.15 per bu. Apples $3 to $3.50 p bbl. 


Nicholville, St rswrence Co-——Farm 
work is completed yeady for the 





caught 


winter. A big frost Oct 21 
many apples on the trees and some 
potatoes on the ground. Choice ap- 


ples bring 7T5c to $1 p bu. Cider apples 
plenty. Butter selling at 28c p_ Ib, 
potatoes S80c p_ bu. 

Smiths Basin, Washington Co—Po- 
tatoes are nearly all dug and the 
crop below the average. Apples scarce 
and poor. Late rains helped pastures 
and meadows. Butter 35c p lb, eggs 
50c p doz, potatoes 65c p bu, good hay 
$15 to $20 p ton. 

Cortiand, Cortland Co—Potato crop 
in this section was the largest in 
years, shippers paying 50c p bu. Milk 
is bringing the best prices for some 
time, Marathon creamery paying 
$1.60 p can for Oct milk. Cabbage 
$5 to $7 p ton. Good dairy cows in de- 
mand, eggs 20c p doz. 


QUEBEC 


On the Island of Montreal—The 
majority of the orchards here bore 
heavily in 1908 and 1905 and this was 
another bearing year, but the crop 
is not more than half of the 1905 
crop. The late spring lessened size of 
fruit, but the color has been good. 
Early winter apples are being sold at 
$3.50 p bbl. 


St Denis—In the eastern part of the 
province of Quebec we grow few ap- 
ples, most of them being fall varie- 
ties. Our crop this year is about half 
the usual amount on account of wet 
weather and early summer. We have 
no fruit to speak of to export. 


ONTARIO 


Wisbeach, Lambton Co—The apple 


crop is about as large as last year 
here and about 25% of a full crop. 
Apples are free from blemish but are 
below the average in size. Some were 
injured by hail. Prices were $3 per 
bbl for No 1 and $2.50 for No 2, 


Bruce Co—The apple crop is about 
25% larger than in ’06, fruit small 
and clean and free from blemish. 
Crops sold mostly at $2.50 to $3.50 p 
bbl] for standard sorts. 


Ivan, Middlesex Co—The crop of 


winter apples is about normal with a 
good yield of Spys. The season is 2 
weeks late and much of the crop was 
not picked Nov 16. Color is excellent 
but size below the average. Prices, 
fo b, are $3 to $3.50 p bu when 
packed in accordance with the fruit 
marks act. 


New Castle—There is an average 
crop of apples in the Iroquois basin. 
We have never known a failure of the 
crop which always has excellent qual- 
ity. Our principal varieties are 
Northern Spy, Baldwin, Russet, Ben 
Davis, and Stark. We are planting 
extensively and the prospects are 
bright for apple producers. 

Grimsby—Many orchards are barren 
this year, especially Greening trees. 
There is a fair crop of apples through- 
out the. province and some orchards 
have yielded more than anticipated. 
Fruit is exceptionally large and clear 
on some well-kept orchards. Buyers 
are paying $2.50 p bbl and nobody is 
storing fruit. ere are very few ap- 
ple houses here. 


Port Burwell, Elgin Co—Farm work 
is getting into good shape here before 
winter sets in. Corn is about all cut 
and is an average yield both as to 
stalks and ears. Potatoes.a fair crop, 
but are rotting somewhat in the pits. 
On the whole this has been a poor 
year for farmers as it was a very cold 
summer. Oats below the average. 
Apples $1.25 to $1.50 p bbl, small ones 
50c. p 100. lbs. Cider apples selling at 
20 to 30c p 100 Ibs at the cars. 


Apple Growers Encouraged 
Though many orchards are barren this 
year, especially Greenings, there is 
a fair crop of apples in our province. 
The bearing trees are turning out be- 
yond expectations, both in quantity 
and quality, and thus helping to make 
up for the many barren trees. Where 
orchards have been cultivated and kept 
in vigor, the fruit is exceptionally 
clean and bright and large, but on un- 
cultivated ground much of it is small 
and worthless. There is no fungus 
this season, which condition wonder- 

4 
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AMONG THE FARMERS 


fully helps“in making up the ship- 
ments~ef No I fruit. Altogether, of 
course, the crop is below average in 
quality, and in Greenings not a tenth 
ef a crop. Baldwins and Spys are best. 
Buyers are paying $2.50 here for the 
fruit, and nobody is storing apples 
here, as we have“no apple house, 
such as they have north of Lake On- 
tario.—[L. Woolverton, Dept of Agri. 


Country Produce Markets 

NEW YORK—At Rochester, butter 
lower, cmy prints 30@31c p Ib, tubs 29 
@30c, dairy 26@27. Fresh eggs 30@ 
32c p doz, live fowls 12c p Ib, chick- 
ens 11@14c, Potatoes steady at 55@ 
60c p bu. Apples firm at Tic p bu. 

At Albany, grain quiet and firm, 
corn 72c p bu, oats 60c, bran $28 p 
ton, middlings 29@30. Butter firm, 
emy tubs 28@29c p Ib, prints 29@ 
30c, dairy 25c. Fresh eggs 35@36c p 
doz, dressed fowls 13@15c p Ib, chick- 
ens l16c. Potatoes 2 25@2.50 p bbl, 
sweet potatoes 3@3.50, onions 70c@1, 
pea beans 2.25@2.30. 

At Syracuse, state corn S80@S83c p 
bu, oats 65c, rye 90c, bran $28@29 
p ton, cottonseed meal 32, gluten feed 
29, middlings 30, timothy _hay 13@14. 
Heavy hogs 8%@9c p Ib, d w. But- 
ter strong and active, cmy tubs 31@ 
32c p Ib, prints 32@33c, dairy 28@32c. 
Fresh eggs 35c p doz, dressed fowls 17 
@19c p lb, chickens 20c. 

At Buffalo, cmy print butter 29@ 
380c p lb, tubs 26@27c, dairy 24@ 25c, 
f ec cheese 16@17c. Fresh eggs 4@ 
35c p doz, live fowls 10@12c p Ib, 
broiler chicks 12@13c, ducks 10@11c. 
Pofatoes steady at 65@68c p bu, sweet 
potatoes $3.25@3.50 p bbl, fancy on- 
ions 70c p bu, carrots 40c, cabbage 
3.50@4 p 100 Ibs, celery 50c p doz, 
squash 1.50@1.75 p bbl, turnips 30@ 
40c p bu, eggplant 75c@1. Apples ac- 
tive and strong, fancy 4.50@5 p bbl, 
crab apples 4@5, quinces 3@4, pears 
in light supply, choice 5@5.50 p bbl, 








Hops Being Picked Up for Export 





More or less buying of Ore hops is 
noted on export account. Prices have 
ranged 7144@10c p Ib, the latter being 
about the top. The market in N Y is 
somewhat quiet, sales ranging 13@ 
16c. The activity of agents and 
dealers in buying US hops to ex- 
port to the U K is perhaps the most 
satisfactory phase of the _ situation 
right at present. 

BRITISH GROWERS DISHEARTENED 


Mail advices from Wild, Neame & 
Co of London say: Our market has 
deviated little from conditions for- 
merly reported. There has been a 
continued demand for all bright and 
colory samples at better prices, but 
for medium and low grades the mar- 
ket has ruled quiet to easier. There 
is. no doubt there will be another 
vonsiderable reduction in the hop 
acreage this coming year, as our crop 
at present values will lose the grow- 
ers about half a million sterling or 
more. 

LATEST NEW YORK HOP PRICES 

[In cents p lb with comparisons.] 


1907 906 1905 


N Y state, ch bey ty — res ir 
med to prime 15@16 21@22 17@19 
Pac coast, ch 12@14 18@19 15@16 

med to prime 11@12 15@17 14@15 
i eee ee seaas 8@10 
Ferman ........30@86 36@42 30@40 

New York Cheese Markets 

At Utica, Nov 4—There were no 
sales of cheese officially reported on 
the boafd of trade today. The 
financial stringefcy in N Y is. still 
the trouble. Until the return of nor- 
mal conditions there, buyers’ refuse'to 
stock up pending settlement of old 
accounts. On the curb some sellers 
insisted that their cheese was worth 
l4c, and held for that figure. The 
last meeting of the board will be 
held next Monday. An effort will be 
made then to give official quotations. 

At Canton, Nov 2—There were 1500 
bxs cheese offered today. No sales, 
buyers thinking it better to let them 
alone until financial matters. get 
straightened out. The butter deals 
involved 900 tubs. The price being 
fixed at 25c p lb—[A. T. M. 
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Eastern Live Stock Markets 


Monday, November 4, 1907 
At New York—The cattle market 


showed a little improvement 
Wednesday of last week for steers. 








on’ 


Good and choice veals showed more> 


firmness, closing higher; 


grassers ~ 


and western held steady on moder-: 


ate offerings. 

Sheep held up to full opening prices 
last week closing firm; lambs improved 
after Wednesday, closing 25c higher. 


Today sheep ruled firm-with good de- 


mand; lambs 15@25c higher, closing 
full steady. Common to prime sheep, 
(ewes) $3.25@5.50 p-100 Ibs; culls 2 
@3; common to choice lambs 6@7.50; 
culls 4.50@5. N Y state lambs 6@ 
7.50; few Canada lambs 7.50. 

Hogs held up fairly well last week, 
closing 5@10c lower. Today there 
were 1440 on sale. Prices firm. Good 
light hogs $6.65 p 100 Ibs. 

Today there were 87 cars of cattle 
and 1630 calves on sale. 
in active demand and medium to 
choice 10@15c higher; common 
firm; good and choice fat cows ruled 
firm to 10c higher; medium and com- 
mon do slow to 10c lower; nearly all 


Steers were. 


the stock was cleaned up. Veals were’ 


active and full steady; grassers firm 
to a shade higher; westerns steady; 
the offerings were all taken. Com- 
mon to choice native steers, 885 to 
1540 lbs average, -sold at $4@6.50 p 
100 Ibs, including NY state steers 885 
lbs, 4; Pa steers, 1090 to 1310 Ibs, 4.70 
@6.10. Bulls sold 2.50@8.35; 

bull 5.25; cows 1.10@4; 2 head 

THE HORSE MARKET 

Trade in the local horse market 
continues dull and depressed and 
prices as a rule were lower on all 
grades. Choice heavy drafts $250@ 
325 ea; chunks 225 @275; good sound 
second-hand horses at 150@200: city 
drivers 150@ 225. : 

At Buffalo, the week opened with 
107 loads cattle in the yards. Choice 
beeves sold around $6@6.25 p 100 Ibs, 
fair to good steers 4.50@5.50, fat cows 
3.75@4.50, common to fair 3@3.50, 
canners 1.50@2.75, bulls 3@4.50, feed- 
ing steers 3.75@4.7T5, veal calves 7.50 
@8.50, milch cows 20@55 ea. 

Hog supply footed up 100 loads. 
Sales largely at $6.40@6.65 p 100 Ibs. 
Pigs moved at 6.30. Sheep supply 
moderate. Top lambs brought 7.50, 
cull lambs 5@6, wethers 5.25@5.80, 
ewes 4.25@5.50,-inferior sheep 3.50 
@4. 

At Pittsburg, cattle market started 
out higher this week, supplies Monday 
approximating 110 loads. Choice steers 
$6@6.25 p 100 lbs, fair to good 4.50@ 
5.50, heifers 4@5.20, cows 2.50@4.30, 
bulls 3.25@4.30, canning cows 1.75@ 
2, feeding steers 4@4.75, stockers 3 
@4.25, veal calves 6@8.25, coarse 
talves 3.50@4.50, milech cows 20@55 ea. 

Hog market stronger. Heavy and 
medium swine sold at $6.70 p 100 Ibs, 
Meavy yearlings 6.65@6.70, light York- 


4.10. 


ers 6.30@6.50, pigs 6.15@6.25. Desir- 
able lambs brought 7@7.25, inferior 


kinds 5.50@6, wethers and ewes 4.50 
@5.65, bucks, stags, ete, 3.50@4.25. 





The Milk Market 

* At New York, the exchange price of 
milk remains 4c p qt. The supply of 
milk in the market now exceeds the 
demand, byt if a cold spell ‘should 
come it is thought likely it would not 
only change prevailing conditions, but 
would even cause a discussion of the 
advisability of increasing the exchange 
price. 

Receipts of milk and cream in 40- 
qt cans for the week ending Nov 2 
were: 


fancy, 


Milk Cream 
WEA. cvrcccescccensiess. S150 1076 
Susquehanna .......... 13,063 163 
West BOOe b5060b Weecce 12,918 218 . 
Lackawanna ......« ..-- 52,155 2,085 
New York Centrat 
fp Se ae 52,370 1,680 
New York Central 
te Sy orien 11,200 220 
ROOD hii e030, i% <a ann 39,026 1,657 
Lehigh Valley ........¢ + 25,210 705 
Homer Ramsdell line 4,550 150 
New Haven .....3..... 5,500 — 
Other sources .....s.... 5,200 123 
OEE as. in steee ¢ep ++ 262,517 8,071 
At Philadelphia, the wholesale 


price of milk is now 5%4c p at, and 
retailers aim to get 10c. The price 
of condensed milk has been advanced 
to the consumer from 1 to 2c p can. 














National Grange Next Week 


Only a few days remain before the 
national grange will be in session at 
Hartford, Ct. Every indication is 
that this will be the largest gathering 
of Patrons ever asembled in 
America: The New England states 
are holding special meetings of Po- 
‘monas and state granges for the pur- 
{pose of working their respective de- 
grees preparatory for the national, or 
seventh degree, at Hartford. 
ja New York, Pennsylvania and Ohio 
are not far away and will send large 
delegations. Arrangements are well 
in hand. As already printed in these 
columns, the New England state 
masters held a joint session -with the 
executive committee of the national 
grange at Worcester recently, plan- 
ning for the entertainment of the 
guests. Many important matters are 
to come up for diseussion this year, 
and not the least of these the bien- 
nial election of officers. 

Sessions will begin Wednesday; 
November 13, at 11 o’clock, when the 
roll will be called and annual address 
of National Master Bachelder given. 
This will be followed by reports from 
other officers and the executive com- 
mittee. There will be a public meet- 
ing and reception in the evening. The 
following day, Thursday, the first, 
second, third and fourth degrees will 
be exemplified and the sixth degree 
conferred by the state grange. 

NATIONAL DEGREE TO BE CONFERRED 


Friday afternoon and evening the 
seventh degree will be conferred and 
again on Saturday afternoon. It is 
confidently believed ‘that more than 

people will be obligated in this, 
oh highest degree of the order, and 
Patrons should note the time when 
this will be conferred and be on hand. 

Sessions will be held in Foot Guard 
hall only a short distance away from 
Hotel Garde, the official headquarters. 
J. H. Hale of South Glastonbury is 
chairman of the executive committee 
of the Connecticut state grange and 
will have an office in Hotel Garde. 


TRANSPORTATION ARRANGEMENTS 

The matter of transportation is im- 
portant and members should under- 
stand the plan clearly. Be sure that 
when purchasing your going ticket 
that you demand a certificate. Do 
not make the mistake of asking for 
a receipt. You pay full fare going 
and with a certificate obtain a re- 
duction on the return trip. The 
tickets will be good going Nov- 
ember 9-14, inclusive, and return- 
ing not later than November 26. 

As soon as arriving at the meeting 
at Hartford, present your certificate 
to C. M. Freeman, national secretary. 
A special agent will be in attendance 
to validate certificates, November 15. 
A fee of 25 cents will be collected 
for each certificate validated. 

If you arrive at the meeting and 
leave for home again prior to Nov- 
ember 15 or after the special agent 
has left and fail to get your certificate 
validated you will not get the bene- 
fit of the reduction on the home 
journey. No refunded fare will be 
made on account of failure to have 
to validate certificates November 15. 
hotels at Hartford giving accomoda- 
tions are Allyn house, The Heublein, 
Long’s hotel, Hotel Hartford, New 
Dome and Sigourney house. §&till 
further information can be obtained 
from C. J. Bell, East Hardwick, Vt. 


Farmers’ Institute Workers in Earnest 


The convention of the American 
essociation of farmers’ institute 
workers. held in Washington, D C, 
late last month was a success in at- 








tendance, interest and the value of 
the varied topics discussed. Pres B. 
‘A. Burnett of Nebraska outlined 


concisely and clearly the objects and 
aims of the farmers” institute system. 
He emphasized the fact that the 
older methods and objects have not 
@rown any less important, but the 
work its progressive and the future 
Gustitutes will be successful, as they 
e@dopt and utilize to the best advan- 
tage the agricultural extension work. 
Whe burden of his address, as well as 
those of many others of the dele- 

tes, was that the institute must 

Ip the men with whom it comes in 
sontact by assisting them to adopt 
those methods which will increase 
the productiveness of the farm and 
make farm life both pleasant and 


*and when once got she 


ORGANIZE AND EDUCATE 


e by gee work which 
to uplift the home 


ed. 

In submitting a report of the com- 
mittee on institute o tion and 
methods, Prof F. H. Rankin of Illi- 
nois: e the fact that much 
of the success of the organization is 
due to the men connected with them. 
As far as possible, an institute work- 
er must be full of his subject and 
enthusiastic in presenting his matter 
so that his hearers will be stimulated 


of Georgia contented 
there are three things which contrib- 
ute to the success of the organiza- 
tion, viz: the location of the central 
office, the administration and the 
financial support it receives. Prof 
Bracken of Sasatchewan discussed 
it from the development of new dis- 
tricts, in which he advocates co-oper- 


profitable. 


ation in the various agricultural 
movements. . 
The institute lecturer was ably 


dealt with by Prof Latta of Indiana, 
Prof McKerrow of Wisconsin, and 
Prof Calvert of Ohio, all of whom 
agreed that the ideal institute lec- 
turer is the exception rather than the 
rule; yet there are many good, aver- 
age men, who are successful in farm 
practice and acceptable speakers that 
are doing good work in every state 
and province. 

It is the opinion of Pres K. L. But- 
terfield of Massachusetts and Prof 
Butler of North Carolina, that co- 
operation with other education agen- 
cies is necessary. They are in favor 
of using every means available to up- 
lift the farmer and his work. Mov- 
able schools of agriculture found 
warm advocates in Messrs Creelman 
of Ontario, Martin of Pennsyivania 
and Dawley of New York. 

The matter of women’s institutes 
found able exponents in Miss Mad- 
dock of Ontario, Mrs Raymond of 
Illinois, and Mrs Wells of New York. 
This work is practically new in many 
states, and in some is unattempted 
as yet. In Ontario it finds its high- 
est development, where there are 
over 400 organizations. Prof : 
Crosby of Washington, D C, and 
Alva Agee of Pennsylvania are very 
strongly in favor of introducing 
courses of agricultural study in the 
institute, as are a number of other 
delegates, who were advocates of 
agricultural education extension 
work. 

Prof Zaritz- of Ontario and Prof 
Hunt of Pennsylvania dealt with the 
question of field demonstration work. 
It was one Of the most valuable con- 
tributions to the conference. Prof 

tz in a concise, clear cut paper, 
outlined.the work of the Ontario ex- 
perimental union, which has practi- 
cally demonstrated the question at 
issne and been of untold good to the 
farmers of Ontario. 

The woman lecturer, dealt with by 
Mrs Lee of Ohio, and Mrs Wallace of 
Pennsylvania, was advocated along 
similar lines to the qualifications of 
the man lecturer. It was allowed by 
@ number of institute directors that 
she is much harder to get than men, 
is hard to 
keep. = 

Resolutions pertaining to more fi- 
nancial support by the federal au- 
thorities, the utilizing of federal ex- 
perts through the institute organiza- 








Farmers’ Exchange Advertising 


Five Cents a Word 
Read by 500,000 People .Weekiy 








AMERICAN .AGRICULTURIST, 
439 Lafayette Street, New York City 
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SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


i aa Et 





Introduce grade up your stock. 
GRANT MOYER, ‘Forwlain’ NY" : 


[19] 


DOGS, RABBITS and OTHER S7OCi- 
me a Pomquems ,Soenes fox, beagle and 


and trailers. Stamps 
for etroular BROSE " TAYLOR, West Ches- 
er, Pa, 


419. 





» BLACK TURKEYS, oa at leading shows 
a hens, $ to $4, toms, #1 to $5; 

ite Wyandotte cockerels, $1 each; Devon bull, 
jon B. F. JONES, South Montrose, Pa 


APRIL BRONZE TURKEYS, world’s fair 
strain, size, brilliant plumage, $2.50, Bred 
and trained Collies. Imported prize stock. Collie 
pups. L. BENNETT, Hollins, _ Va. 








season 
SHELHORN, "poate ry 





prices M. K, 
Marlton, N J. 
WHITE CRESTED Black Polish Silver S ed 
Black Ham cockerels at = 


each, A IN yAORSON. ineral Springs, 


a GEESE, $3 each; Barred Rock cock- 
and pullets: big ones, >) each; cireulars, 
G ‘.. BABCOCK, Route 90, Jamestown, N Y. 


De pin aly ar age for our new 36-page illus- 
rated poultry catalog, absolutely free. EAST DON- 
EG AL POULTRY YARDS, Marietta, Pa. 











THOROUGHBRED 14 C B Leghorn ee tH 
four two- with cockerel, 
LITTLE, Clyde. N Y¥. 
ee ROCKS—Fine, ready now; 
reasonable. Write ‘ako't CG. GREENWALD: 
Hainesport, NJ. 








MAMMOTH TURKEYS rine 





BRONZE 
birds. Poultry ‘catalog free. FAIRVIEW 
LAYING STRAIN Barred In- 


Rocks, breeders: 
dian — bs 5 tee BROOKHAVEN FARM, Av- 





ns = a and Bronze 





ALUMINUM Red? yy LEG BANDS, 1 it 
each; sample fre. FRANK OROSS, Mon tague, 


first at 





@ POULTRY, stock and 
RASS DONBGAL POULTRY YARDS, ‘Mentite 
Pa. 
BUFF TURKEYS, colored M ack. BERT 
DILLENBEOK, Randal at Yo” Cocks BER 








PEKIN pPy=s. 1.50 each. 
a , ed 





WHITE cheap. 
NINGER, Walnutport, Pa. 


Fs eee for sale. J. BOSLEY, Kenoza Lake, 


ARTHUR BEN- 








LIVE STOCK 
STAR FARM HOLSTEINS—If you are inter- 
ested Holstein 


in -Friesian cattle, you 
should write today for Star farm's new publication, 
called “Star Farm News.” Address HORACE L, 


BRONSON, Cortland, N Y. Dept G 





BERKSHIRE PIGS, % up, as age. Bred 
sows, $15; Shropshire ram lambs, $10; ° collie bitch, 
bred, $15; Buff cockerels and Pekin 
ducks, §1 each; 





White Holland $4 each. 
w. LOTHERS, Peru Lack, Pa. 
REGIST 
~ , CHESTER B tags me vige for male, sale, 
large 33 ais E E. ROYER, Mt ‘pitas. 
ant Mills, Pa. 





oo ms and ram lambs 
3 24 sheep “st New Fore state 
fair this year. JOHN CHICK, Darien, N 





| 
t< 


| 


FERRETS—Thousands of 
for price list and circular. 
WOOD, New London, O. 


FFRRETS—They hun 
page book and prices 
Middletown, O. 


them for sile. Send 
It’s fre. RALPH 





oe drive rabbits; 
. 8B. FARNSWORTH, 





SACRIFICE 
ever raise4 


SALE—Scotch Collies. Best lot 
LUTHER FALKEY, Phelps, N Y¥. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


ROY SWING STANCHIONS—Thousands in use; 
comfortable, convenient and cheap. Write for 
: | mete Mfd by ROY BROTHE East Bar- 
net 








BEARDLESS BARLEY with tight hull, wanted 
for seed. Send sample and prices, also amount 
you have to sell. L. J. WEAVER, McClure, 0. 


OATS in car lots for feeding. Sample free. 
THEO BURT, Melrose, OQ. 


OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 


Five Cents a Word 
Read by Half a Million People Hach 
Week 

















AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
489 Lafayette Street, New York City 


MONEY- MAKING FARM for sale, 
settle te quickly, 





house, 
“Strout’s List ist 19," the large: 


: improved 
money-making farms for sale throughout. 4 states: 
please write today == state you wish to know 
about; buyers’ railroad fare paid up to 1000 miles. 
Dept RB, E. A. STROUT CO, 158 Nassax street, 
New York. 


NEW ENGLAND FARMS, summer homes, 





hunt- 


“Olreular and pate real estate of every descrip- 
tion. [7 receipt of address. Dept 
BL P. rer ELAND, Devonshire street, Boston, 





DELAWARE FARMS FOR SADE—Special bar- 
gains, Delaware farms, catalog free, whieh gives 
full descriptions of soil, climate, ete. G, OHES- 
TER MARSHALL, Milford, Del. 


WANTao—wre thousand a to grow red 
Highest ch ch 
ighest wage. CHAMBER COMMEROR. Book. 


ane, 








Be — ye COANGS LAS. = to 
acre. Fines profits; free a) 
R. 8. TYRRELL, Pratt vale, Oak lar 





ACRES a nae. 
BROWER. Mt Airy, 


FARMS—GRANT PARISH, Washington, D ©. 


$10 each, THOS 











OUR HELP BUREAU 


5 Cents Per Word 





SPRINGDALE HOLSTEINS are producers; 
Write, stating - Bg 
SPRINGDALE ARM, Wyalusing, Pa. 


PRIZE HOLSTEINS, Chester Whites, 7 
pigs for sale cheap. W. 
BENNINGER, Pa. 
JERSEYS—Combination and 
sale, two cows, three heifers, 19 
NIVIN, Landenberg, Pa. 
JERest BULL—A rl Golden 
Tenn breed: Fair ores” Write. 
BLAOK. Bremen, 0. 








bulls. 8S. B. 





Lad and 
JOSIAH 





Golden Lad: for 








BERKSHIRES—S and fall eS of _ indi- 
vidual merit and i B. G. BENNETT, 
Rochester, N Y. 

POLAND-CHINAS—Some nice service 
boars and fall pigs. N. pb SNYDE R, Lacey- 
ville, Pa, 

MONEY IN HORSES ly Percheron and 
French Coseh stallions WOOD AKIN, habuse 





THOROUGHBRED BERKSHIRES, three months 
old, also sows. WM MULIAGAN, Rocklet, N 





Li aS ay ve pases 
portation. . BRADL 


ish es im- 
LEY. Frewsburg, "NY. 


ed ctoak. a 


ewes. ROB 





DUR 
$5 each. H P RRINTON 


30 CHOICE YOUNG breeding 
ABBEY, East Bloomfield, N Y. 


# pUROC 2 Chester ®% each. 
SERENO WEEKS, DeGar'o 


HU! 











BROO ND'S FAty REGISTERED HOL- 
STEINS, ¥. 





MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS 


ob geragre ae py INE, WORKS. AB my 
t 
Bae ee ae 








MALE HELP WANTED 





GOOD PAY, permanent position, 
healthful work. We desire the services of a few 
“Aericuiterist in co on ve Ig OF == 
ew or' vania, 

SMarstens, Virginia and North 


th 
We want men who can devote all of their 


pleasant ~ 


—— to the work. If you are looking for a soft 
don’t write us, but if you are experienced 
ink you some qualifications as a sales- 


an, solicitor or representative, and are eager to 
make the most of a brilliant opportunity, we want 
to hear from you. The right men can do better 
representing American Agriculturist than they can 
do in any other way. If you are such a man, 
write us in full, stating experience, = refer. 
ences, ete, and we will see what we do 

you. Address at a AGENCY DEPARTMENT, 
gueices A Agricul 439 Lafayette street, New 


2 





WANTED—Firemen and brakemen on all rail- 
roads,’ to fill vacancies caused by promotions. 
Experience unnecessary, State age. hight, weight. 


| Firemen, $100 monthly, become engineers and earn 


$75, 
Name position ones. 


Sion hecoming conductors earn 
CIATION, Room 117, 227 Monroe street, 


RAILWAY ASSO- 
Brooklyn, 


$20. Brakemen, 





AGENTS WANTED 


a wishing to earn o % 
for terms ge? rms NATIONAL 
NURSERINS. Rochester, N 


$2.25 Adv. Sold $120 Worth 
of Bulls 


Gentlemen:—A card in the Farm- 
ers’ Exchange department of the 
American Agriculturist, three inser- 
tions, cost .25, sold for me 
worth of bulls—[Don J. Wood, Val- 
ley Farm. 








HERE is no reason in the world 
why you should buy a roof that 
needs painting. 

Paint is a. makeshift to help pre- 
serve the material on which it is used 
and will only give limited service at 
best. 

The roof that you have to paint 
every two or three years is the roof 
that is going to leak if this care and 
expense are overlooked. 





THE LATEST MARKETS 


bata 


"Mineral Surface — ae ana 


the roofing. On the steepest roof the 
flow of water will not be strong 


tions only, the en ement of 
agricultural extension work, and the 
wish that Prof O. C. Gregg, although 
no longer a superintendent, should 
continue to aid the association by his 
presence and wise counsels, were 
passed. The report of the nominat- 
ing committee resulted in the elec- 
tion of Dr’* Butler of Nerth Carolina 
as president; J. L. Elswerth of Mas- 
sachusetts, vice-president; John 
Hamilton of Washington, D C, sec- 
retary-treasurer; and Messrs Putnam 
of Ontario, Calvert of Ohio, and 
Chamberlain of South Dakota, the 
executive committee. 


THE GRAIN TRADE 








enough to loosen these particles. This | 


surface does not need paint to pro- | 


tect it from the weather. It will last 
for years. 
MATITE needs no special tools or 
skilled labor to lay—anyone can 
do the job. We furnish large-headed 
nails and cement for 








148,500 SQUARE FRET OF AMATITE ON MILL OF CHERRY 
RIVER PAPER COMPANY AT RICHWOOD, W. VA. 


The need of painting is proof of 
weakness. It is not the roof that pro- 
tects; it’s the paint. If you forget to 
put the paint on, or for economical 
reasons omit doing so, you have 2a 
leaky roof. 

Amatite Roofing requires absolute- 
ly no painting or coating of any kind 
during its life. 


You have to pay for no extras when 
you buy Amatite. 

Amatite is sold by dealers general- 
ly all over the country. Insist upon 
getting the genuine. 
anyone to prevail upon you to take 
a substitute. There is no ready roof- 
ing made that approaches Amatite 
in quality, that has the same mineral 








AMATITE ON FARM BUILDINGS OF A. D. GUERNSEY, NEAR MERRIAM, KANSAS. 


The reason Amatite needs no paint- 
ing is due to its wonderful mineral sur- 
face. 

If you have a sample of Amatite 
in your hand you will notice, first, 
that its surface is unusual. You will 
see that it is made on a different 
principle from other roofings. 

Instead of a smooth skin coating 


1 No oaOSMON 


wool F UMHS 
17a) oRGTMON WHEL hh ha nn» LLL 





made to receive a coat of paint, 
Amatite has a rough surface of small 
particles of hard, siliceous rock,. such 
as is seen in quartz or other hard 
stone when examined under a mi- 
croscope. 

This mineral mafter is chosen for 
its weather-resisting qualities. It is 
firmly embedded in the surface of 


surface, and that is so sure to be free 
from repairs and the requirements of 
painting and coating. 





FREE SAMPLE 





To every reader 


Agriculturist who will send us his 


name and address we will gladly for- | 


ward a free sample, showing just how 
Amatite is made, and 
booklet telling more’ 
about it. Address our 
nearest Office, Barrett 
Manufacturing Co., 
cago, Philadelphia, St. Louis, 
land, Allegheny, Cincinnati, 
City, Minneapolis, New Orleans, 
ton, London, BEng. 





<P> 


New York, Chi- 


Cleve- 
Kansas 
Bos- 








Copied by Many. 
MILL MACHINERY OF ALL KINDS 
ENGINES, BOILERS AND GASOLINE ENGINES 


NeLoach Mill Mfg. Co., 


THE ORIGINAL 


DeLOACH SAW MILL 


For 25 Years the Standard. 
Equatlied by None" 


We Pay the Freight. 


Box 525, Bridgeport, Ala 


laps free of | 
charge, packed in center of each roll. | 


Do not allow | 


of the American | 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GBAIN, 
STANDARD GRADES, WITH COMPABISONS 























| Cash or Wheat Corn Oats -— 
Spot 1907 | 1906 | 1907 | 1906 | 1907 | 1906 
} Bs moll 
\ 
Chieago 36 Bi] 58 | AT 49 
New fork: 1.06 | 8 |..% | 57 | 61 > 
Boston . _ 71 58 Bi] 4 
Toledo ...} 1.01 | 81 | 6 | 49°) 58 | 25 
| St Louis .| 97 | .76 | 58 | 44 | 48 | 33 
| Min’p’lis | 1.05 9 57 45 Ai | 82 
Liverpool ./1.19 | .92 | .78 | .60 = — 





| _At Chicago, wheat has been great- 
|ly unsettled within a narrow range, 
| prices declining 3, 5 and 8c p-bu be- 
| fore there was much show of recoy- 
ery. The condition of the money mar- 
ket, particularly in the east, but to 
some extent in the west, was the gov- 
erning influence, traders apparently 
giving littie consideration to anything 
else. So far as legitimate influences 
| were concerned these were without 
| material change. 

| Corn held relatively much steadier 
than other cereals, although at times 
there was some depression. No 2 in 
store was quotable at 59@60c p bu, 
Dec (new crop delivery) sagged to 
55c, subsequently recovering, and May 
held around 60c. There were few de- 
velopments in the market. Weather 
conditions were generally favorable, 
| although some talk of wet weather in- 
terfering with the drying out of corn. 

Oats declined 2@3c, followed by 
fair recovery, standard in store around 
48%c p bu, Dec 48@49e, May fairly 
lactive at 51% @52%c p bu, after 
selling down as low as 47c, but trade 
rather unsettled. The cash demand 
| was fair, but not urgent. - 
| Rye declined 4@6c in sympathy 
with wheat, subsequently recovering 
in part, but market a small affair at 
best. No 2 in store 74@76c p bu, fu- 
tures inactive. 

The barley market was somewhat 
unsettled, and after a sharp break in 
prices new buyers appeared with a 
more healthy tone. Quotations con- 
tinue at a fairly high range; feed 
grades 55@58c p bu upward to 78@ 
80c for malting barley. 

Grass seeds were quiet, with some 
Business in timothy and easier tone 
prevailing, prime $4.70 p 100- Ibs. 
Clover quotations were marked off 

15@25c to the basis of 15.75 p 100 
Ibs. Other grass seeds pomingn? un- 
} changed, hungarian 1.10@1.30,. Ger- 
| man millet 1.15@1.35. Buckwheat in 
fair demand, and offered rather spar- 
ingly, with sound milling quoted at 
| 1.60@1.70 p 100 Ibs. . 

At New York, trade in buckwheat 
rather quiet. . Reports. from Pa. and 


N. Y indicate stronger prices. _Buck- 
wheat flour here brings $3.10@3.25 
| p 100 Ibs. Receipts of corn runnin 


fair and supplies accumulating; No 

mixed T0%%c p bu in_elevators. No 
2 red winter wheat 1.07 f o b, maca- 
roni wheat 1.04, clipped white oats 
5G @G4e, mixed oats 52%4c f oD, a 


N5e, malt 1.20, hominy 4.15 
4.25 p bbl, corn chops = _ P ton, corn- 
meal 1.50@1.95 p 1 


THE LIVE STOCK MARKETS 





At Chicago, in the last issue of this 
journal the general depression in live 
stock prices, due to unsettled finan- 

| cial conditions, was fully outlined. 
| After the market “had slumped maté- 
rially there was a tendency to re- 
action and a small part ofethe loss 
was regained. Commission merchants 
urged that country shippers hold off 





receipts wherever. possible, ‘believing 
this the only solution to the situation. 


fair native bee ses. 
Distillery . Gteere  ..ciccice.nyecess 
ee en cheice to 
m= igs oe areas ed 
Butcher bulls 


Stockers, 500 to 730 Ibs .. 
~— good te fcy . 





A steadier tendene 
hog market. Supplie 


prevailed in the 
proved less ex- 
cessive and this prevented further de- 
clines. . However, plenty. of hogs are 


coming to meet all trade require- 
ments. There seems to be quite an 
improvement in the quality of re- 
cejpts, offerings running more to de- 
sirable heavy weights than they did 
some time ago. Selected packing and 
shipping hogs moved at $6@6.30 p 100 
ibs, mixed stock and mediums 5.50 
@é, boars, stags, etc, 3@5.25. 
Perhaps no class of live stock suf- 
fered more during the: recent slump 


in price than — sheep. Fair to 
choice fat lambs move at -$6@ 
6.75. p 100 Ibs, or about 1 lower 


than a month’ ago. Feeding lambs 
could be bought at 5.75@6.50 that a 
few weeks back cost 65007. Demand 
for muttons lacked snap, both in fat 
and feeding grades. Medium to. choice 
wethers brought 4.60@5.50 p 100 Vhs, 
ewes 3.25@4.75, breeding ewes 4@5:00, 
feeding wethers 3:50@4.75, bucks and 
stags 2@4. 


GENERAL MARKETS 


Unless theses ota stated quotations in 
all instances are wholesale. They refer 
to prices at which the produce will sell 
from store, warehouse, car or dock. 
pt these, country ~consignees must 

freight and commission charges. 
When sold in a small way to retailers 
or consumers, an advance is usually 


secured. 
.* Beans 

At the recent meeting of the Mich 
bean jobbers’ convention it was 
stated by eastern representatives that 
the ‘07 crop of the Empire state is 
about 65 to 75% of last year. Pea 
beans showed some decrease in acre- 
age; red beans an enlargement. Wis 
representatives present at the meet- 
ing claim that the crop of that state 
run 15 to short on pea beans, 
beh red kidneys show an increase 
o 

At New York, trade drags a little. 
There is active export demand io 
give some strength to the market for 
red kidneys. Marrows move at $2.30 
@2.35 p bu, pea beans do. Red kid- 
neys 2.45@2.50, white kidneys 2.70@ 
2.75, black turtle 1.80@1.90, yellow 
eyes 2.20@2.25, limas 3.75. 


Cabbage 

Cabbage acreage nearly double that 
of last year. Yield 2 to 10 tons p acre 
and a part of the crop is a failure. 
Quality good, but heads small. Yield 
about 30 to of normal.—[(W. L. 
G., Erie Co, Pa. 

Growers for the most part are hold- 
ing their cabbage. Quality excellent. 
Yield about 15 tons p acre; some fields 
more. A normal acreage. Buyera 
giving $6 p ton for Danish and 12 for 
red,—-[T. H. K., Cortland Co, N Y¥. 

Acreage less than last year and @ 
lighter yield p acre. Buyers giving 
$7 p ton for ee. but growers in- 
clined to hold.—[L. E. L., Ontario Co, 
N ¥ 


Kraut cabbage has made an enor- 
mous yield. Pric range $5@10 p 
ton. Three large factories running 
on full capacity. .Not much winter 
cabbage grown here.—[L. M. B., San- 
dusky Co, O. 

At New York, prices a shade better 
than last reported. Choice Danish 
seeds sells around $12@14 p ton, do- 
mestic cabbage 7@10. 


Eggs 

At New York, there is a pronounced 
scarcity of fresh laid eggs and prices 
shot upward. Fey local stock sold 
around 40@ p doz. Extra firsts 
from now on must contain 65% new 
eggs. This grade is selling readily. 
at 28c p doz, Refrigerator stock of- 
fered <%T ’ and market off sales 
noted at 17@19c p doz. 

Canned Goods 

According to the Canner and Dried 
Fruit Packer, 17 Wis factories this 
year turned out 436,300 cases of 
canned peas, an increase of 35% over 
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%6. A half hundred Ind factories 
report 686,000 cases ef tomatoes, a 
falling off at 9% from 06. Thirty Ia 
factories turned out 528,000 cases of 
eorn, a loss of 30% from a year ago. 

At New York, corn a shade easier; 
York State 2’s sell at 8OU@85c p doz, 
Mad 75@85c, tomatoes T5c, spinach, 
Zs, 1.25@1.50, squash 85c@$1. 


Dressed Meats 

At New York, veals about steady. 
Choice light offerings making 124%@ 
Bc p lb, common 7@9c, pork 9 
@10%c. 
; Fresh Fruits 

At New York, cranberries holding 
ateady at $8@9 p bbi for best lots. 
Black grapes 40@50 p ton, Niagaras 
do. Delawares 75c Bartlett pears 5@ 
£50 p bbl, Sheldon 3@5, Kieffer 2@ 
250. 


The National fruit exchange which 
this season is attempting to handle the 
bulk of the U S cranberry crop for 
growers, reports that it has sold all 
%7 Wis cranberries. Recently prices 
for this fruit have advanced until 
growers in Cape Cod and N J are now 
getting $7.50@S8 p bbi f o b. 

Game 

At New York, wild ducks not 
effered freely. Choice varieties Bring 

@3.50 p pr, common 20@50c, plover 

@4.7%5 p doz, partridges 2.75@3 p 
pr, rabbits 40@50c, venison 25@30c 
p ib. 

Hay and Straw 

Hay prices at eastern centers con- 
dinue phenomenally high. Average 
quotations for top grades are right 
around $22 p ton, which is nearly $2 
above the range of a year ago. Prices 
at western markets show relatively 
eeavy increases. 

At New York, under pressure of 
Gmcreased offerings, the market eased 
eff. Prime timothy moves at $22@ 
2.50 p ton, clover mixed 19@20, 
elover 17@18, shipping 18, packing 
13, long rye straw 13@15, oat and 
wheat 11@12. 

At Boston, with moderate arrivals 
and firm advices from the west the 
market here continues in good shape. 
However, buyers are not inclined to 
purchase heavily. Choice timothy $23 

Hides 

At New York; country hides some- 
what neglected and prices easy. Some 
buyérs have shaded calfskins 2c p 
fh, quotations now ranging 13@17c. 
Bull hides 9@9'%4c, cows 91%4@10c. 

Lumber 

At New York, trade lacks snap yet 
ef late there is a slightly better feel- 
ing. Hemlock sells at $22@23 p 1000 
ft, spruce 14@16 in, 20 ft and under, 
29@32; laths 3.75@4.25; white ash 4 
by 4, I’s and 2's, 56@60; birch 40@ 
54, chestnut 40@43. 

Honey 

At New York, demand continues 
strong and market well maintained. 
White clover honeycomb brings 16@ 
18c p Ib, southern extracted 55@70c 
P gal. ‘ 

Mill Feeds 

At New York, situation unsettled. 
Western advances tell of a decline in 
prices. City bran moves around $27 
p ton, middlings 28@30, linseed oil 
meal 32. 

Nuts 

At New York, chestnits coming 
more freely, but are bringing good 
prices. Northern offerings sell at $7 
@8 p bu, No 1 Va peanuts 64%4@7c p 


‘7b, black walnuts 1.50@2.25 p bu, 


hickery nuts 2.50@3.25. 
Wool 

The situation is quieter. The money 
situation has caused many buyers to 
proceed more cautiously. At N Y 
unwashed at \% to % blood wool com- 
mands 31@34c p Ib, Empire state 
fine unwashed 24@25c, Pa and O 
Gelaine 31@32c, buck wool 15@17c. 

Dried Fruits 

At New York, market somewhat 
even, although receipts not heavy. 
Common stock lower. Prime eva 
apples 8% @8%c p 1b, chops $2.50 
2.70 p 100 Ibs, raspberries 35c p Ib, 
cherries 24c. 

Poultry 

At New York, trade in a somewhat 
unsatisfactory condition. There has 
been heavy pressure, owing to gener- 
ous supplies, and dealers say the sit- 
uation will not clear until relief is of- 
fered in the way of smaller receipts. 





‘YHE LATEST MARKETS 


Market for dressed poultry relatively 


poor. Live spring chickens sold at 
13c p Ib, fowls do, roosters 9c, tur- 
keys 15c, ducks 11% @12%c, geese 


do, pigeons 20@25c p pr, guinea fowls 
50@6V0c. Dressed turkeys 15@i8c p 
lb, spring chickens 16@23c, spring 
ducks 15@lic, geese 17@2lc, squabs 
$2@4.25 p doz. 
Vegetabies 

At New York, sweet potatoes $1.50 
@2.50 p bbi, brussels sprouts 10@15c 
p qt, beets $1@1.25 p 100 bchs, car- 
rots $1@1.50 p bbl or bag, celery 25 
@40c p doz, chicory Tic@$1 p bskt, 
cukes $1.50@2.50 p bskt, or $3@4 p 
bbl, cauliflower 2@3.25, eggplants 
$1.50@4, horse-radish $5@8, lettuce 
$1@2.50 p bskt, lima beans 75c@$1.25. 
Mushrooms 25@75c p lb, okra $2@ 
2.25 p 100, red peppers $2@2.50 p 
bbl, green $2@2.25, pumpkins Tic@ 
$1, parsnips $1.50@1.75. Peas 2@2.75 
p bskt, radishes $1@1.25 p 100 bchs, 
rhubarb $2@2.25, romaine $3@5 p bbl. 
String beans $2@2.50 p bskt, spinach 
$1.50@2 p bbk marrow squash $1@ 
1.50, Hubbard squash $2@2.25, tur- 
nips $1@1.25, hothouse tomatoes 20@ 
25c p Ib, cress $1@1.50 p 100 bchs. 


POTATO MOVEMENT AND PRICES 


Since the publication last week of 
American Agricultyrist’s exhaustive 
final report on the ‘07 potato crop, 
the market has for the most part 
shown a steady trend. The belated 
growers are now winding up harvest 
operations and the entire crop will 
soon be out of the field. In a few 
sections of the north, notably Ms, 
some damage is reported by freeze. 
Foreign shippers are keenly watch- 
ing U S markets with the hope of 
prices here reaching alevelthat will 
permit of exports. 

Moderate quantities of Mich pota- 
toes are arriving at N Y, selling around 
$2@2.15 p 180 lbs. So far this season 
the west and south seem to be bid- 
ding better for Mich tubers than At- 
lantie coast markets. Maine is now 
shipping tubers by boat to N Y, and 
in this manner can get stock on the 
market much cheaper than Mich 
producers who are compelled to ship 
by rail. 

At New York, full offerings of po- 
tatoes from local sections, prices rang- 
ing $1.75@2.25 p bbl. 

At Boston, since Sept 1 receipts 
show an increase compared with the 
same time a year ago. Good Me 
stock brings 65@68c p bu. : 


ONION CROP AND MARKET 


Onion growers on the Pacific coast 
are showing confidence in the market. 
Recently sales in the interior noted 
as high as $2.35 p 100 Ibs, but some 
farmers are talking a $3@4 market. 
Dealers recently offered Pacific coast 
growers $2.50 for Dec shipment on- 
ions. 

Some Ill, Ky and O dealers report a 
heavy trade recently in onions sets, 
securing around $1.50 p bu. A few 
reports say the crop of sets in north- 
ern Ill was moderate té¢ light, and 
many farmers are storin7 freely. 

A considerable portion of the '07 
onion crop of Orange Co, one of the 
greatest producers in the entire U §S, 
has sold at $1@1.10 p bbl in the fields. 

It is claimed that some 30,000 crates 
now in transit will wind uv the Snan- 


(MONARCH 
FEED MILLS 


Will grind everything that can 

be. guound—all kinds of feed, 
corn cobs, oats, rye, 
corn meal,etc.—any- 
thing sui to live 
stock feeding. They 
are simply and ecas- 
ily operated, and 

full ted. Y 

































OING a job with an 
engine in less than one- 
half the time and with 

less than one-half the labor required 
to do it without the use of gasoline 
engine power, is making money for 
the farmer. 

There are plenty of such jobs on 
the farm. 


And while you are making mone 
this way you are saving your strengt 
and ngmaning your days; another 
reason for making the investment. 

® Powers for the farmers’ use have 
come to be a necessity. Think of 
the uses youcan put a gasoline engine 
to: sawing wood, pumping water, 
churning or operating the cream sep- 
arator, running feed mill, shelling or 
shredding corn, threshing, and nu- 
merous other jobs of this nature. 

They enable farmers to do their 
work faster, do it better, do it easier 

j and accomplish more than farmers 
j have ever been able to accomplish 
i} before in the history of the world. 
I. H. C. engines have done much to 
} bring all this about. 
They are the on: line of engines 
that have been pertected and are man- 
ufactured specially for farmers’ use. 











also makes an extensive line 
of unexcelied harvesting machines. 

It can no more afford to let an in- 
efficient gasoline engine go out from 
its shops than it can afford to send 
out a poorly built or poor working 
binder or mower, 

If you will investigate the I. H. C. 
engines you will find that they are 
engines you can depend upon always. |} 
You must have dependability. 

You will find them economical in | 
operation. - 

You will find them simple and easy 
tounderstand. Thatis all-important 
to the man who is not an expert 
mechanic, 

You will always be able to get from 
them their full rating of power, and 
more. You will have a choice of 
varied styles and sizes, so that your 
exact needs will be fully met. Vertical, 
in 2 and 3-H. P. . 

Horizontal (including portable and 
ea ah in 4, 6, 8, 10, 12, 15 and 


If you want to be fully advised on 
superior farm powers, call and take 
the matter up with our local agents. 
They will give you all particulars, or 
Write or call for catalog and colored 
hanger illustrating and describing 
these engines. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY OF AMERICA 


(lacorporated) 


The company that builds the I. H. C. 
} 


Reena 








CHICAGO, U.S. A. 
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cam get a Mill on 15 days free 

trial. Write for and 

SPROUT, WALDRON & 
P.o. “ 








you forget you have a roof is 


Gen-as-co. 


No leaks; no troubles from cracking, rusting, and rot- 
ting, as you have with coal-tar, tin, and shingle roofs. 

Gen-as’-co Ready Roofing has the permanent water- 
proofing qualities of Trinidad Lake Asphalt sealed within it. 

Put Gen-as’-co on all your buildings if vou want a last- 


ing, economical roof. 
Any handy man can lay it. 


Nails and cement in each roll. Ask 


your dealer. Write for samples and Book Q. 


THE BARBER ASPHALT PAVING COMPANY 
Largest producers of asphalt in the world 





PHILADELPHIA. 
New York San Francisco Chicago 
Hand and self feed, afapted 
D WS SS 
for chroules 


wheels, broad 
living man can build a better. 


Book on “Whee! Sense” free. 
Electric Wheel Co. Bx 8 @ Geincy, tit, 





een «wy we 
zK.S. & B. 
Rooms Pacific Ww 
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See OUR GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial 


Page. 
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bulk are half that of single cylinder 


’T BUY GASOLINE ENGINES 2222222 
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power. 
Meagher and 15th Sts. 


ted acon. 
ts. Chicago. THIS 1S OUR FI 


stationary or trectieg 


tis a combination 
Y-THIRD YEAR. 





LATEST MARKETS 


Water in Your Country Home 


Running Water for your Stock 
An abundant supply everywhere 


You may have every convenience and safeguard of: a city water 
ony! in your country home. You may havean abundant supply of water 

y for use at any moment of the day or night; and it wil delivered 
through e faucets or ietime under strong pressure. You may 
have + this service for a lifetime without paying one cent for water 
bills. This is all accomplished by 


The Kewanee System of Water Supply 


The Kewanee System does away with the use Bat you from an elevated tank 93 feet high. 
of the old-fashioned elevated tank, which leaks, ut, your tankis resting on solid ground all 
and sometimes overtiows or collapses. the time—no tower is necessary. 
It also does away with the attic tank which is Our Guarantee, Every Kewanee System is 
dangerous and may leak or flood your house. gnaranteed to give a first-class water supply 
With the Kewanee System, the storage tank ig and do everything we claim for it, or it may be 
placed in the cellar or buried in the ground returned at our expense of freight charges and 
and the water is delivered to the fixtures by the money will be refunded. That's fair, isn’t 
air pressure. i eatin it? You see we take all the risk. 
A good average pressure wi © Kewanee Our engineers will plan your complete water 
System is 40 pounds, which is equal to the system free of charge. 


‘ Write for our complete descriptive catalog which explains everything. There 
are over 8000 Kewanee Systems in successful cpereen. There may be 
gome in your neighborhood—our catalog tells. Ask for Catalog No. 12 
. . 
Kewanee Water Supply *, tesblerst Kenuess, Illinois, 


No. 32 Broad: New York City; 820 Marquette Bldg., Chic 
404 Equitable Bldg., esewe, 4, - tre 
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BARGAIN 
_PRICES. 


eful opportunity y is offered 
sf ban an milding supplies o oh 
kind at Prices that will save you big 
money. Such s chance Sehteus occurs. 
Lumber for your house, church. barn, meet- 
ing house, crib, store, factory. and in Sack 
buildings of overy kind. Wecan furnis 
absolutely overyth ng needed in construc- 
tion. material. Have your carpenter or 
walter mako a complete list of everything 
uire, including Lumber, Sash Doors, 
Rails, ila, fing, Siding, Ceiling. in fact, any- 
in building material or 
any kind, 


our Lumber Bill “for Our Estimate. 


nufacturers’ Sale over 50,000,000 Feet of all kinds of Lumber and 


aterial. We are making special concessions, to those who buy at once, Even if you have 
30 50 gt — 


/ 


thing you may n 


Send us y 


We bought at 
Finishing 
no use for this lumber at once, it will pay you to buy now. Our prices will save you to 

»We cheerfully invite inspection of our Lumber stock and will be glad to have you com 
warehouse and yards at Chicago, see the jember we are offering, and you will wossentes that it is: alt what 
we say of it; make your own selection and see it loaded. It is mot necessary to com cago; we can 
ont? sell you by mail, We can quickly convince you of the wisdom of placing an ‘order with us, Just 

r lumber oreuh ht vahanch ‘= aad a ph Lee On Appl stein, we A send copies of 
at av saved m y- 
Un o ASEn DEVE VERY xXPostT TION, trot'u DING TE 850 000,000 
Won KLDs Fart. Send for 500 page Catalog No. C. Ht. 25. 
t quoies lest rices on Furniture, Household Goods, "puilding Material Machinery and Supplies. 
CHICAGO HOUSE “WRECKING COMPANY, d 











35th. and iron Sts., -CHICAGO. 





Every Family Needs 


“CURRENT EVENTS” 


The little weekly ener of that name keeps 





‘ou posted on all e important news of 
Corth, and tells it in a few words with clear 
explanations. 

No need to waste time on the overgrown 
tiresome, unreliable dailies. Take Curren 
Events for —— and for your young friends. whatever upon it, and: consequently Congo 
Bring Be - fh. A ag of aie em of paper Roofs last almost indefinitely. 
and school officials sa : - . 
and is doing a great educational Work, Send for It is easy to lay. No special tools or skill 
free sample copies. Subscription only 40 cents sequired. 

a@ year; large iscounts for schools. ddress Co 


Eastern Office. ‘Western Office, 
62 Worth & Current Events Marquetie Buttsizg 
Springield, Mase ts Chicago. 


Congo Roofing is a strictly high-grade ready 
roofing. Experience and tests show that 
neither weather nor climate has any effect 


ngo can-be used on any kind of roof. . If 

. your old roof needs attention, put Congo ri ht 

on over thé old roof and make it serviceable 
for many more ycars. 

To further substantiate our claims for Com 

go, we will be glad to send Semple Freeupon 


request. 


Buchanan-Foster Co. 
533 West End Trust Buildmg 
PHILADELPHIA 
Chicago and San Francisco 





See our Guarantee 
of Advertisers on 
Editorial Page 


ish or Denia onion movement for the | 


| current season. The last 
these onions that arrived in 
| brought around $1@1.20 p cra. 

A report from Toronto, Can, says) 
| that the new onion crop in the tower } 
| provinces is beginning to move 
freely; sales ranging near $1.25 p bag 
of 75 lbs; this for reds and yellows. 

At New York, -red and yellow 
onions selling somewhat lower. White 
onions in request and prices well 
maintained. Ct whites move at $3 
@4 p bbl, state and western whites 
80c@1.10 p- cra, yeliows 1.25@1.50 p 
bag, reds 1@1.40, small white pick- 
ling onions 2@3 p bskt. 


cargo. of 
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THE DAIRY MARKETS 


The Butter Situation 
PRICE OF CHOICE CREAMERIES 
New York Boston Chicago 
> 26 24 
27% 25% 
24 22 
The butter exhibit at the National 





| dairy show, held at Chicago, was sold | 


to Armour & Co, at 27c p Ib. 


At New York, trade in an unsatis- | 


factory condition. Buyers did their ut- 
most to force grices down and suc- 
| ceeded to a notable extent. Fresh 
|emy dropped to 25c p Ib, state. dairy 
20@ 24c. 


aggressive campaign for lower prices. 
The recent slump in the market has 
taken the wind out of the sales of 


those who looked for-‘50c butter” the 


| coming winter. 


At Boston,.in sympathy with the | 
the butter market | 
western cmy | 


break elsewhere, 

| has declined. Choice 

sells near 26c p Ib. 
The Cheese Markets 

| At New York, dealers claim the 

| financial depression is affecting the 

| market for cheese inasmuch as it 


} 
| causes storage operators to proceed 
| with extreme caution. Full cream 


15%c p Ib. 
At Boston, situation little changed, 
but market no more than steady. 


| db. 





A Modern Guaranteed Separator for 
only $2 per week—Gumbel, the -Kno- 
dig man, of Kansas City, is the first 
| advertiser who offers you his sepa- 

rator and will let you pay for it in 
small weekly sums. He is the first 
man to say: “Here, take my ‘Knodig’ 
| cream separator and let it pay for it- 
|} self while you use it.” Just. think 
| what such a liberal offer really means. 
Here is an improved milk separator 
machine—1908 model, offered to you, 
backed by a reliable guarantee, with 
| the understanding that if you do not 
| pay for it in cash at the end of 30 
days you can keep it, use it and pay 
for it weekly at the rate of less than 
30 cents a day. If you only have a few 
cows you cannot afford to let this 
liberal cream separator offer go by. 





| How does he do it you wonder. He 


knows that the “Knodig®’ will preve 
to you, when you have had it 30 days, 
that you cannot afford to let it go 
out of your possession again. He 
knows that you will keep it and that 
if you feel you cannot pay the full 
| price the machine will earn enough 
money in saving your cream so that 
| you can afford to pay for it on. his 
| plan of only $2 a week. He knows 
that not every farmer has ready cash 
at all seasons of the year—that many 
of them want and need a cream sep- 
arator and could pay for it.a little 
later when a crop has been disposed 
of, when stock has been sold or some- 
thing on the farm has brought in the 
necessary cash. Read his full page 
adv in this number and then write 
him for his “Startling Time Offer.” 
If you need another separator, or if 
you have not one, don’t let this chance 
to get a “Knodig” pass by. Simply 
write H. C. Gumbel, Gen. Mgr, Na- 
tional Pitless Scale. Co, 2023 Wyan- 
| dotte St, Kansas City, Mc 





Receipts of late have ruled} 
| heavier and this aided buyers in their | 


twins and ceddars can be bought at | 


Best York state twins command 16c p | 


Let Us Send You a Pair of 


-Rubberhide Boots 
On Trial 


Outer sole of heavy rock oak leather, middle 
sole, and welt sole of canvas and rubber, all 
sewed together (no pegs or nails) so that they 
Cannot pull apart or leak anywhere. Inner sole 


ther. 
Can Be Half-Soled 

or tapped by oo cobbler. Protect the 
feet m rough surfaces; do not sweat. 
—* for ditching, spading, stable work, 

y a pair from us or from your 
Sealer, and ifthey do not, with — 
care, Outwear at least two pairs of 
rubber boots 


We Will Refund Your Money 


bt Bw! ‘ou not try a pair on this 
pee A hey will savemoney for you, and 
to your comfort. 


Send Today for Catalogue 
with prices and guaranty. 
Co., 805 Essex Bidg., Boston, Mass, 





RINDING MILLS 


Giind ear corn, shelled corn, 
oats, rye, wheat, barley, Kaffir 
corn, cotton seed,corn in shucks, 
sheaf oats, or any kind of grain; 
coarse, medium or fine. The only 
mill in the world made withe 
double set of grinders or burrs,, 


FOUR SIZES 


Easily operated, Never choke, 
Especially omens 











Axle Grease. Put a /ittle on 

the spindles before you ‘‘hook 

up”—it will help the horse, and 
the load home quicker. 


MICA AXLE 
GREASE. 


wears well—better a” any 
other ase. Coats the axle 
with a hard, smooth surface of 
wdered mica which reduces 
ction. Ask the dealer for 
Mica Axle Grease. 
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The Gum-Hunter’s ‘‘ Posse ’’ 


By I. R. Armstrong 


F you boys are go- 

ing . bee hunting 
today I wish you 
would look around 
@ little for that 
cow,” said Mr Foss, 
leaning back from 
the breakfast table 
and speaking to 
two young men, 
who -had already 
risen from it. “Her 
calf ought -to be 
able to do good 
running by this time, and probably 
they're both as wild as rabbits. Per- 
haps your best way to make a cap- 
ture is to lasso them,” he suggested 
with a quigzical smile, rising to fol- 
low the boys into a shed room, where 
boxes, comp and other things,. essen- 
tial in such excursions, were carefully 
stored. 

“If we can get them we'll be back 
before night; if we don’t-we may go 
over to -Mr Cole’s to stay tonight,” 
returned the older one, Mr Foss’ son, 
Aleck. 

“Well, suit yourselves.” 

As Mr Foss left the room Aleck 
smilingly said: ‘Father never loses 
a chance to give us a thrust.” 

“I know it, but I believe, just the 
same, that it gratified him to think 
you could so soon outdo the ‘profes- 
sor himself in his own ‘specialties,’ ” 
and his companion, Rodman Terry, 
laughed at the recollection of the dis- 
comfiture, the year before, of their 
instructor, a young man visiting in 
the neighborhood from a Texan ranch, 
an airy, conceited youth, whom Mr 
Foss dubbed the “Panhandle  pro- 
fessor.” ; 

“I think the suggestion to lasso 
them is sound, anyhow, if father did 
offer it derisively; we'll take the ropes, 
and if the cow proves téo wild we 
cam stalk her with one of the horses 
that have been running there since 
harvesting.” 

But neither animal was visible dur- 
ing the four hours spent in tracing 
a “line” over brake knolls, through 
bushes and briers nearly the entire 
length of the pasture. As they ap- 
proached an abrupt ledge, which 
cropped out almost at the summit of 
a hill, the boys knew by the short 
flights of the bees that the swarm 
was quite near, but busheS prevented 
their seeing whether the line led to a 
crevice in the rock or to some point 
beyond. 

“IT can see by climbing this spruce,” 
said Rodman, “and it’s ag easy as to 
go so far around.” 

Very soon he reported. “The swarm 
fis in the ledge; there’s a _ steady 
stream of bees going in and another 
coming out. Thunder! What does that 





mean? ‘There’s a horse over there 
with his head in a bag.” 

“4 horse? Whose? Ours?” and 
‘Aleck started for the tree. 

“No, it’s a black. Wait; Ill be 
down.” 


As Rodman struck the ground both 
boys observed, some thirty rods below 
them, & man near a large rock. He 
was silently beckoning them to ap- 
proach. 

“Let him wigwag, I want to get a 
look at that horse,” said Aleck, for- 
getting bees, honey and cow, and 
starting into the bushes to go around 
the ledge. 

The gestures of the man grew more 
violent. 

“Come on, the horse will keep a few 
minutes. I’m going to see who he 
is and what he wants,” and Rodman 
started down the slope at a run, and 
\Aleck, reluctantly followed. 

The man was seated on the ground 
behind the rock. He was fifty or 
thereabouts, wore a suit of coarse 
gray, a frowsy beard<and huge spec- 
tacles. A canvas bag was slung un- 
der one arm, and beside him lay a 
light pole, having a, chisel fastened to 
one end—the utensils of a “gunner’s” 
outfit. 

“Hello! Foss, sit down. Did you get 
what you were after?” was his sal- 
utation. 

“Not quite. Did you?” said Aleck, 
looking at the bag in doubt what to 
think. 

“Some of it,” and 
either of them an opportunity 
about what they had seen, 


without giving 
to ask 





he .con- | 


tinued abruptly: “You don’t seem to 
know me—now how is it?” remov- 
ing hat, spectacles and beard as he 
spoke, 

“Jasper Ball!’ exclaimed the boys 
together, recognizing a deputy sher- 
iff from a neighboring town. 

“Probably you do not understand 
this business, but perhaps you do 
know that Gid La Rock, alias 
“Bramble,” and a pal escaped from 
state prison last week. Gid is a bad 
one, sent up for life for being mixed 
up in the Baldwin bank murder, you 
remember. I want him and 60 do a 
good many others—for the reward, but 
everybody else is off on a false scent. 
I've been all over these woods in this 
rig, so as not to be bothered by ac- 
quaintances if I ran across any, and 
I've made some discoveries. Did you 
see the horse up behind the rocks?” 

“Yes, that’s what made us drop our 
bee hunting.” 

“Well, he is a valuable animal; 
there’s a hundred dollars offered for 
recovery. The thieves are hoping to 
make further use of him and perhaps 
sell him later. There’s grass enough 
there for ‘the present and a spring a 
little way off. They covered his head 
in order to prevent his whinnying 
during their absence. P 

“I was convinced, of course, that 
somebody familiar with the vicinity 
had taken him there, and pretty soon 
I ran upon other evidence. You 
know the barn in the back pasture 
east of the hill?” 

“Certainly; in the Baker pasture, 
the place where old Jotham Baker 
began; the house gone.” 

“Yes, and the too, pretty 
much, but there is some roof left 
over one of the scaffolds, where I 
found two striped suits and some oth- 
er things beside this.” 

He handed Aleck a crumpled pa- 
per bearing the message: “Tuesday 
eve. Gid. ~Quarters are ready for 
you. Come temorrow night. BH. E.” 

“That shows, certainly, two accom- 
plices, the writer and the messen- 
ger, and I know one of them, that 
same ‘E. B.’” 

“Wednesday night— ,.that’s  to- 
night!” said Rodman, suddenly start- 
ing up; “they'll set out from the barn, 
probably. Why don’t you go over 
there and pick them up?” 

“Well, I’m pretty well fagged out 
and must rest awhile; I just came 
from there, as soon as I found this 
note, -and it’s too late to collect a 
posse in town before they'll leave, so 


that all that can be done is to follow 


up, if I’m able, and trust luck for a 
more favorable opportunity. 

“I've told you all this, hoping you 
would want to hunt up some guns and 
accompany me. Of course, I have 
authority to command your x. assist- 
ance, but prefer volunteers.” 

“Tf we have anything to do about 
it, I prefer going tonight,” said Aleck. 
“What is your mind on the subject, 
Rod?” 

“I don’t feel anxious to risk my- 
self for the sport there is in it,” he 
replied, looking at Mr Ball.’ “You 
say you are working for the reward; 
if we help you bag the game, and a 
man hired is worth more than one 
pressed, what will you do for us?” 

“I will allow you the reward of- 
fered for the horse,” said the officer, 
rising to his feet with wonderful 
alacrity for one “fagged out.” 

Consulting together the boys quick- 
ly decided that inasmuch as he could, 
if they declined, compel service, they 
would accept. 

“Now, how about arms?” 

“We haveh’t any but you have, of 
course.”’ 

“Certainiy,” 
ing his hand 
pocket. 

“Weli, 


said the sheriff, plac- 
significantly on his 


perhaps that’s enough. You 


EVENINGS AT HOME — 


are the captain,. but I have an idea ' 
that can be worked out all right,” 
said Rodman. Our lassos are up 
there with our beé boxes—” 

“Go get them” interrupted the of- 
ficer, his fatigue apparently all gone. 
“I witnessed your exhibition and dex* 
—. with the rope at the fair. last 
f ” 


“I believe that simplifies the prob- 
lem,” he eontinued, comprehending 
the plan even before it was stated, 
“provided your nerve is equal to the 
demand upon it.” 

“You "may depend -upon. it, Rod's 
won't fail—”" 

“And Aleck’s never has,” said Rod- 
man, completing the sentence, as he 
ap th boxes and lunch 
pail, 

“I think we better get over to the 

as soon as possible; the men 
will be there probably at dark. Most 
likely they are over near the point 
where they left the highway, expect- 
ing, if trouble comes,it will come on 
their track, so if we get there first 
we ought to give them quite a hand- 
some surprise party, and there’s no 
doubt about their giving us one if 
we are late. They have somehow been 
supplied with weapons before now, 
of course, and they will not in an 
emergency hesitate to use them. 

“What we do must be done quick- 
ly,” continued Mr Ball, looking at 
eath of the boys, “and done the first 
attempt.” 

The barn stood in a large open lot 
once a meadow, and was nearly sur- 
rounded by woods, whose shelter they 
kept under in the circuitous route 
taken to reach the opposite’ side, 
where, provided the men were in the 
quarter Mr Ball ‘supposed, the build- 
ing would screen them as they ap- 
proached it. 

Being unable after much reconnol- 
tering, to discvover any signs of life, 
they cautiously crept to the rear and 
investigated through convenient 
cracks. 

Nobody could be seen, however, but 
upon entering and looking out at 
the end of the barn a discovery Was 
made; ther®, peacefully grazing, was 
the missing cow, and in the bushes 
near at hand tied just out of her 
reach a hungry looking calf. 

“A scheme to improve the bill of 
fare,” said Aleck; “probably they 
caught the calf some way and the 
cow followed it here.” | 

“Much obliged, I'm sure, we won't 
have them to look up; but we must 
not waste time for the dairymen may 
be home early to, milk,” observed 
Rodman, drily. 


» Inspection disclosed nothing in ad- 
dition* to what Mr Ball had learned, 
A tin pail, a frying pan, and in a 
paper bag a few crackers and a chunk 
of salt pork were found. A fire had 
been built on the ground where the 
flooring was gone, and about the 
dead embers, as if prepared for re- 
building it, were broken bcards and 
pitch pine splinters, at sight of which 
Mr Ball said: “Will there be any bet- 
ter opportunity to introduce ourselves 
than when they are getting their sup- 
per?” 

“I don’t suppose so,” replied Aleck; 
“they will be in the best light then.” 
“Where will you take positions?’ 

“On the edge of the _ scaffold, 
wouldn’t you, Rod?” 

“Yes, then if they are disposed to 
be’ obstinate we can haul them off 
their feet and reason with them.” 

Mr Bail smiled and said: “The 
man with the prominent, hooked nose 
is the one I particularly want, so if 


we must lose either, let it be the 
other.” 
It was arranged that the boys 





should post themselves on the scaf- 
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fold as proposed and far enough apart 
to give each room .for the _prelimi- 
nary swing of the lassos. Mr Ball was 
te remain below behind a convenient 
door if necessary, as it might ‘be, 
should they unexpectedly arrive before 
it was dark inside, for in that case, 
being in plain sight, the boys knew 
their attack must be made the in- 
stant the men entered. 

“IT better stay below, anyhow,” said 
Mr Ball; “this is all the place I can 
do anything; you boys are to act first 
and I will support. You, Foss, shall 
manage the affair. Be slow and sure; 
if by waiting awhile you are sure of 
both, why, wait; we'll be patient.” 

“They probably will want watér or 
milk the first thing when they get 
here,” said Rodman, who was watch- 
ing at a crack in the - dilapidated 
boarding. ‘I will move this pail from 
where they left it, and when. they 
start to look for it that will be our 
time. They’ll be standing near. to- 
gether at the. fire, then; you take the 
one nearest, Aleck, and I'll take the 
other.” : 7 

Mr Ball for the third or fourth 


time examined his revolver, d tak- 
ing from his gumming bag “& heavy 
fieldglass and a pair of handcuffs, 


was looking over the latter once more 
when Aleck, who was also on the 
watch, suddenly said: “Hark! They’re 
coming!” Seizing their ropes the boys 
quickly ascended to the floor above, 
while Mr Ball, moré deliberately, 
sought his post below. 

Soon voices, approaching footsteps 
and the irregular tramp of a horse, 
and although it was now dark from 
their various loopholes all could dis- 
tinguish a ghostly object advancing, 
which a moment later was seen to be 
the white-capped animal they had 
discovered, and accompanying it two 
men, 

Hitching the horse both entered, 
and one struck a match to find his 
kindling, the other going in the dark- 
ness after the pail, precisely as Rod- 
man had anticipated. The boys’ hearts 
beat tumultuously as they, in almost 
breathless suspense, watched every 
movement and waited for the op- 
portune moment. . 

An oath announced the failure to 
find the desired object, and returning 
to his companion the man picked up 
a flaming stick for a light. 

Mr Ball would be discovered in an 
instant more; this was the decisive 
moment! 

Aleck lightly swung his noose 
against Rodman, as the signal, and 
with a simultanecus swish! the lassos 
struck the unsuspecting men. A united 
yell of combined terror and rage was 
succeeded on the part of Aleck’s 
prisoner,. caught around waist and 
arms, by the most violent language 
and. desperate efforts to. break away. 

The-sharp click of the handcuffs 
and the sheriff’s: “It’s no use, Gid, 
we've got you,” reassured the boys, 
and Aleck jumped down to assist in 
securing the other. But -he was so 
nearly choked into insensibility that 
no resistance was- made, and in a 
short time a precession, composed of 
five men, a horse, a cow anda calf, 
was wending its way in the darkness 
across the rough pasture toward the 
distant farmhouse. 

Mr Foss apeared at the door hold- 
ing a lamp above his head. ‘What 
under the. canopy have you there?” 
he inquired: in amazement. 
»-“BEverything. we went after except 
the honey, and we know where that 
is,”” replied Aleck. 

A hasty explanation and a request 
by Mr Ball for supper for the party 
and team to convey them all to the 
ecoltinty. seat, ten miles distant, fol- 
lowed, and in a short time. the. pris- 
oners were again behind=the bars, to 
be transferred a day or two later, to 
their old quarters in the state prison. 

Much credit was given Mr Ball and 
his “posse” for their skillful capture. 
This of itself was a gratification, but 
the boys thought the payment of the 
promised hundred dollars the next 
week increased it greatly, and the fact 
that the point of Mr Foss’ time-worn 
joke was now destroyed made it com- 
plete. 


Mr Newhub: ‘“What’s this you’ve 
been trying to make?” 

Mrs Newhub,. (dolefully) : 
cake, but it wouldn't rise.” 

Mr Newhub: “Ah! a fallen angel 
cake, eh?” 





“Angel 


Me | 


has ee 


FOR LITTLE FOLKS 


[Word Square 


BY ANNE. H.WODDRUFF 
Thé love is for ceaseless years to be 


»... true 
While keeping hope radiant ever in 
view, 
"Tis ready to dare, but is all gentle- 
ness, 
A politi ruse employed soOmetimes to 
ess 


Defeat, ‘ere it saddens, forestalled by 
success. 


—____—_~>- - ~ 

‘A Cough Cure Candy—The follow- 
ing way of making a cough cure is 
an excellent one for children, as the 
concoction ts as toothsome as candy 
and, therefore, a great favorite with 
the small people, but the remedy is 
equally beneficial to the ‘‘grown-ups.” 
Soak a gill of whole flaxseed in a 
cup of boiling water. Fill another 
cup with broken bits of slippery elm 
bark and cover -with boiling water; 
let stand for: two hours, then strain 
both the flaxseed and slippery elm 
through @ thin muslin cloth and save 
the liquor.. Add to it 1% Ibs granu- 
lated sugar and boil for 10 minutes, 
then add the juice of 2 lemons and 
boil to the consistency of candy, test- 
ing it from time to time by dropping 
a little in eold water. The moment 
it is done (when it forms a soft ball 


between the moons) pour out on 
paraffin paper on fiat tins and _ let 
harden. When nearly cold score in 


little cubes, so that it may be easily 
broken when cold. The candy should 
not be more than a quarter of an inch 
thick in the pan.—[{Mrs Cummings. 





Digestibility of Peanuts—The pea- 
nut is remarkable among the le- 
gumes for its large proportion of fat 
(50%) -and its resemblance in taste 
and use to the true nuts. Long as 
the peanut has been cultivated in the 
south, it has never to any extent 
taken the place of a food, but re- 
mains a food secessory for occasional 
use Only, No laboratory experiments 
seem to have been made on human 
beings as to the extent to which pea- 
nuts are digested, but, according to 
general experience, the peanut eaten 
in any quantity is indigestible in the 
sense of bringing on pain and dis- 
tress. This is probably on account of 
their rich, concentrated character. It 
is to be noted that when they are 
eaten in connection with other food, 
as bread, the ill effects are _ less 
marked.—[Mary Hinman Abel. 


Charcoal for Burns—Lay a piece of 
cold charcoal on a burn and the pain 
subsides quickly. Leaving the char- 
coal on for a- while is an aid to speedy 
healing.—[{Mrs Neff. 


Tug-of-War is the easily guessed 
answer. to la&t week’s nautical cha- 
rade. 


Heart, 


be not thou the grape that 

underneath the leaves 

Hides, that it may not be the prey 

ef garden thieves— 

No thief has found that grape; but 
ah, no sunbeam’s_power 

Has reached its dark retreat and so 
that grape is sour. 


[Wisdom of the Brahmin. 


How Billy Boy Got 
His Winged Sandals 


By Carolyn 8S. Bailey 

NCE Billy Boy had only a pair 

of black boots for his feet. 

They would have done very 
well for some little boys, but they 
did not seem ‘to do at all for Billy. 
Perhaps the black boots did not fit 
him. Whenever he put them. on, 
click, click, went the heels—stub, 
stub, went the toes, and off they led 
Billy Boy a chase until they made 
him run away, or they made him 
tumble down and bump his nose, or 
they made him follow a butterfly so 
long that he was late for school, or 
they made him forget*all about the 
errand that Mother Dear had asked 
him to do. 

So one day Mother Dear said: “Ah, 
Billy Boy, you need some new shoes, 
for your black boots are worn to a 
shoestring, and they have served 
you but ill, Go to the shoemaker, 
and tell him that Mother Dear says 
he must make you a pair of winged 
sandals.” > 

So, Billy Boy started for the shoe- 
maker’s, and as he went the words 
kept singing themselyes over and 
Over to him: . ia 
“Ready and fleet for Billy Boy’s feet, 
A pair of. little winged sandals.” 

The shoemaker was a little old 
man in spectacles, very brown and 
wrinkled, and he sat all day cross- 
leged in his window, piercing out 
his uppers,-and measuring his soles. 
Not a scrap of leather was wasted in 
the shoemaker’s shop, and as Billy 
Boy came nearer, he heard him 
singing: 

“Rap-a-tap, rap-a-tap, tic, tac, tee, 
Here . there a nail, one, two, 
three, 


Wax an end, stitch and.bend, shape 
the shoe, 
See a pair lying there, spick, span 
new.” ~ yee 
“Please, Mr Shoemaker,” said 


Billy, “‘the black boots are worn to a 
shoestring, dnd I should like some 
mew shoes that will do errands for 
Mother Dear, and take me to school, 
and never run away or tumble down. 
Have you: — 

“Ready and fleet for Billy Boy’s feet, 
A pair of little winged sandals.” 

“Winged sandals?” asked the shoe- 
maker, peering at Billy through his 
spectacles, “ah, but those are magic 
shoes, and not a bit of leather have 
I for them. The spotted cow .who 
eats only gold hay must give you a 
bit of her. coat before I‘can make 
you a pair of winged sandals.” 

“Where shall I find the spotted 
cow?” asked Billy Boy. 

“Alack, that I can’t tell you,”-said 
the little old shoemaker, crossing. his 
legs again, and singing as he went 
on with his work: 

“Rap-a-tap, rap-a-tap, tic, tac, tee; 
Here a nail, there a nail, one, two, 
three.” 

“Now I wonder. where I shall find 
the spotted cow,” thought Billy Boy 
as he Started on again. “Of course, 
she would never be in :a common 
pasture. -I- must go a long, long way 
farther on.” 


So Billy Boy went .a long way far- - 


ther, and he passed the shops and 





“JUST THEN HE SAW A HAY RAKE” 





the gardens, and the pigpens and 


the cow pastures, but he saw no 
spotted cow, and he was far from 
home, — 

At last he came to a great hay 
field, and he was so tired that he sat 
down under a haycock to rest. But 
he had scarcely seated himself when 
he heard a voice say: 

“Hay in my teeth, and hay all about, 
Please, little boy, pull me: out, pull 
me out.” 

“Now who may that be?” . thought 
Billy Boy; but just then he saw a hay 
rake buried under the cock of hay, 
so» he pulled it out, and it stood up 
and began raking the field quite by 
itself. 

“Thank you so much, little Boy,” 
said the hay rake, ‘“I-might have 
been buried under there all day if 
you had not come along.” 

“You are very welcome, sir,” said 
Billy. for he knew manners. “Do you 
happen to have seen the spotted cow 
near here?” 

“There she is yonder in her marble 
‘barn,” said the hay rake, pointing 
its handle toward the next pasture. 

So Billy Boy climbed the bars into 
the next pasture, and sure enough 
there was a white marble barn! be- 
side the barn, in a silver stall, stood 
a beautiful cow, white with red 
spots, and she was drinking water 
from a Dresden china bow! all paint- 
ed with pink clover. 

“Oh, Spotted cow,” said Billy Boy, 
“will you give me a bit of your coat, 
that I may-give it to the little old 
shoemaker, that he may cut and sew 
me_a pair of winged sandals?” 

“That I could not do,” said tha 
spotted cow, “until you fetch me a 
bale of ld hay.” 

Then Billy Boy looked round and 
round, but he could see no gold hay, 
so he started away again feeling very 
sad. But as he went through the 
hay field, he met the busy hay rake, 
who stopped its work and said: 

“What is the matter, little Boy?” 

“Oh, Hay Rake,” said Billy Boy, “E 
must have a bale of gold hay to 
carry to the spotted cow, that she 
may give me a bit of her coat, that 
I may give the leather to the little 
old shoemaker, and he may cut and 
sew me a pair of winged sandals.” 

“Take hold Of my handle and rake 
where the sun shines on the grass," 
said the hay rake. 

So Billy Boy began raking in a@ 
sunny spot, and wherever the hay 
rake touched the grass—now listen 
to the magic thing that happened— 
the grass turned to gold hay.” 

So Billy Boy~ gathered a bale of 
the bright gold hay, and carried it 
to the spotted cow. Then the spotted 
cow gave him a soft, shiny piece of 
her coat, and Billy Boy took the 
leather to. the little old shoemaker. 
Then the little.old shoemaker got 
out his very pest tools, and he meas- 
ured and shippeted and pieced and 
papi until- there stood in the win- 

ow: ; 

“Ready and fleet for Billy Boy’s feei, 

Then Billy Boy put on his new san- 
dals_and after that no one could do an 
errand asquickly as he or run as fast 
to. school, and -the. winged sandals 
never ran away with him or made 
him tumble down. 


And’ He Was Asleep 
’ BY ©. I, HUNT 


The following incident, which hap- 
pened in our family years ago, has 

used-us much merriment. In--hop 
picking time the growers hired the 
poles pulled-at so. much each, and the 
one pulling the most, of . course, 

1 the most. . There is enough 
English in our veins for us to hate to 
be outdone, so when it happened one 
day that a. man thought he could out- 








do all the others in the yard, an ex- 


citing race was run all day. 

About 12 o’clock that night the 
father heard a great noise in the up- 
stairs bedroom of one of the boys. 
Running up there he found M—, the 
one who had been-in the race, run- 
ning from one bed post to the other 
and back again, as“*hard as h could 
g0, lifting the bed up a foot or mbre 
and letting it drop again. When 
asked what he was doing he replied: 
“Get out the way, I'll beat him yet! 
Get out the way—iI’m three ahead!” 


When yew héar about a sartin man 
bein’ wuth a bar’l uv money yew kin 
make up yewr mind thet some up the 
hoops are busted. 











Christmas Gifts from Cocoanut Shells 


BY T. CELESTINE CUMMMINGS 


ANY pretty little, inexpensive 
M gifts may be made with co- 

coanut shells as a founda- 
tion. One shell will make several 
articles after it is cut in the right 
pieces. The cutting is done with a 
small hand/ saw through the round 
circumference or lengthwise, accord- 
ing to the shape of the articles. Four 
pieces may be cut from one shell. 
Cut through the center, then saw off 


when you will have left two 
about two inches deep. 
are some pretty ideas 


the ends, 
round pieces 
The following 





that one young woman evolved from 
the shells. 

The small ends were made up as 

jewel and bonbon boxes, the two 

we. ends tied togeth- 

er by means of 

baby ribbon run 

through holes 

bored fer the 

purpose and tied 

in a bow of sev- 

eral loops. The 

lining, velvet or 

JEWEL BOX satin, to match 

the ribbon, was cut to fit the inside 

of the receptacle and fastened in 


mucilage over a very 


with drops of 


thin interlining of cotton sprinkled 
with sachet powder. Marjory used 
“violet powder. “It is so delicate,” 
said s° “that everyone will like this 
perfume and I shall not have to con- 
sult individual taste with reference 
to a choice.” When the edges were 
nicely turned in and fastened closely 


to the shell with glue, a line of gold 
was traced around as a finishing 
touch with a brush, and the hairy 
part of the outside also touched up 
with gold just here and there lightty; 
the effect is much’ better than to try 


to put it on smoothly, and only takes 
a little of the gold paint liquid. 

The inside of the bonbon box is 
finished with gold paint and the 
cover hinged to it in the recipient's 
favorite color ribbon, then touched 


up outside like the jewel boxes. What 
gave a distinctive finishing touch to 
these dainty little receptacles were 
the moncgrams, cut from cardboard 
and painted in gold. These were 
fastened in place with glue. 

The round pieces of shell left from 
cutting the cocoanut in four pieces 
were utilized for collar and cuff 
boxes or for laces, or other small ac- 
cessories of the toilet. These were 
fitted with covers 
and bottoms cut 
from pasteboard 
and lined 
ch amois; 
sides were 
lined. When this 
lining is being 
fitted in sift in a COLLAR BOX 
little of the sachet powder and be 
careful in your use of the sticking 
quality that it does not show. 
Bore holes in the bottom of the side 
all around and corresponding holes 
in the pasteboard bottom and lace 
togethers with a fine silk cord or baby 
ribbon. Lap the cord ends and sew 
neatly to finish off. The cover should 
be hinged on with the same material 
used toe lace in the bottom. As the 
top is covered with. chamois it may 
be embroidered with a spray of fine 
flowers, as forget-me-nots and vio- 
lets, or, paint on the sprays. Holly 
leaves and berries or the head of 
Santa Claus were other embellish- 
ments used by this ingenious girl. 

Little fancy bags to hold embroid- 






ery or other bits of fancy work were 
made from the half shells. 
ings 


The lin- 
for these were in plain colored 
soft silks, three- 
eighths of a 
yard being used, 
in d elicate 
shades of blue, 
green, pink, yel- 
low or red. Seam 
the silk and 
gather it into a 
button at the 
bottom, fasten- 
ing it securely 
with glue, then 
draw up the lin- 
ing in fullness 
evenly divided— 
to the edge of 
the shell, where 
it is fastened to 
of a fine silk 





FANCY BAG 
by means 


Wiel! 





CHRISTMAS PLANS 
clokey) Gig iy a 


cord run through a needle. Holes 
@re perforated in the shell half 
an inch apart and the needle is run 
in and out. The ends are brought 
out through opposite holes and tied 
together in a bow, or a more elabo- 
rate bow of ribbon the same color as 
the silk may be fastened over the 
cord joining. Shirr the frill at the 
top of the silk, using ribbons long 
enough to slip over the arm. 

The halves of the shells that were 
cut lengthwise, with the simple ac- 
cessories of gilt claws and the out- 
side touched up with the gold paint, 
make novel salad 
dishes with a lin- 
ing of lettuce 
leaves placed in 
first. For Christ- 
mas pile high RELISH DISH 
with small fruit and rim the edge of 
the dish with holly. A colection of 
three dishes made from the small, 





sound ends of the cocoanut shell 
and tied together with ribbon bows, 
could be used for side relishes. Turn 
a small, round 

end upside down, 

touch it up wiih 

gold paint and 

and use it as a 

holder for a slen- 

der glass vavre. 

Lengthwise, and 

round halves are 

equally pretty 

used as hanging 

- baskets flecked 

= with the gold 

HANGING BASKET paint and _ gilt 
chains attached. The children, of 
whom there were several among 
Marjory’s relatives and friends, were 


also remembered with a cocoanut 
shell toy that they prize 'way ahead 
of their store bought toys. For the 
girls there were dolls’ carriages and 
boats for the boys. 

The wheels for the carriage are cut 
from pasteboard and gilded, they 
are connected by an axle of wood 
glued fast to the bottom of the car- 
riage. Meat skewers are the right 
length for these axles. Through a 
couple of holes bored in front, run 
ribbon reins and set in the coy for 
a ride. For the 
boat adjust the 
bit of muslin sail 
to two slender 
sticks and then 
fasten the pole 
d own through 
the _ seat. This 





DOLL’S CHARIOT 
boat is warranted never to leak. The 
doll’s carriage may also have its lit- 


tle seat of cardboard fitted in. Dolly 
could also have her cradle set on 
cardboard rockers, gilded, and a 
pretty canopy top of thin muslin or 
scrim. These ideas will no doubt 
suggest others in which the cocoanut 
shell may be made useful and orna- 
mental as a Christmas gift 


Keep the Hearth Fires Glowing 


BY RUTH RAYMOND 








Keep the hearth fires glowing! 
Make the home-folks glad— 

Books of song and story 
For each lass and lad, 

Games for recreation 
Music for the soul; 

Give them love full measure, 
Keep the circle whole, 

Then no child shall wander 
From the ingle-side 

Though the whole world beckon 
To its pleasures wide. 


Mother Goose Pi—Here is the an- 
swer to last weeks’ nonsense puzzle: 
There was an old man, 
And he had a calf, 
And that’s half; 
He took him out of the stall, 
And put him’ on the wall, 
And that’s all. 








Unsoldered Utensils of iron, copper 
or aluminum may’ be most easily 
cleaned of incrusted vegetable scum 
or dregs by heating until red-hot. It 
will make a smell, but then it burns 
the stuff out.:- 





y and. Love are sworn foes. 
Tyranny is weakness; love is strength. 
Love is always victor. 


The boy does examples; the youth 
follows examples; the man makes ex- 
amples. 








RODNEY ORCAN 


Vour Name and Address 


BW - S ye her = Desk ot 


1 
——y- Ay tells a 


own home, about our Rany-to- uy 
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shows 
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DEPT. 90 E. 


Organ (the greatest 
the world) on or Credit without risk 
or deposit of any kind. 





LIT BROTHERS Pananetpuis. 
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FREE 


A WEEK 
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EKasy-to-Pay 
u how to x Te Rodney 
organ value in 





We Take Alli The Risk 


WE WILL TRUST 
YOU FOR OUR PAY 


RODNEY ORGANS 
ARE THE BEST MADE 


Cases are strong and massive, handsome and 
artistic. In Oak or Walnut, 

Bellows are ful! and easy to pump 

Action—Keyboard and reeds are of the highest 
grace, new improved separable stops and many 
other patented features. 

Tone—This feature bas made the Rodney 
famous. Every ane tuned by an expert, scien- 
tifteally inspected. 


You Save $34 


one profit from 


corare an organ sold at 6108 
y re 
fat OOn ail over the country 
JUST SEND 
your NAME 
and ADDRESS TO 





Al Kalamazoo, 









not 
how 


More than 300 
Sizes and 
Styles 


factory 
kind. 





The Kalamazoo 


find a better 
much extra 
iobbers’ an 
‘reight. 


midd 


standard make. 


All our Cook Stoves and Ranges 
are equipped with Patented 


Thermometer 
makes 


Savesfueland 


which 
easy. 


ou pay. 


Kalamazoo Stove Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Original “Direct-to-Users” Manufacturers. 


ct to You” 


For your own pocketbook’s protection, send for the 
Kalamazoo Stove Book, and get our direct-from-the- 
rices, before you buy a stove or range of any 
e’ll save you money. Get our prices and see. 
Tine embraces high-grade stoves and 
ranges for all purposes—the home, stores, shops, res- 
taurants, schools, churches and halls—sold to you at 


Actual Factory Prices—Freight Prepaid 


360 Days Approval Test ¢ 


saving you from $5 to $30 and even $40 on a single 
purchase. You get your 
purchase is not just as represented. 
stove or range—no matter 
—and you save all dealers’, 
men's profits. 
It will pay you to 


Send Postal for Catalogue No. 100 


and compare Kalamazoo prices and quality with any 










if your 


money back 
You can- 



















We pay the 












We guarantee prompt shipment. 
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Desi 
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wy high BS Ae 
where and gu 


VN MONUMENTS 


of local dealers at 
th the 
We a 


on request. 


aot how much you wish to ex- 


Our motto: the best work 
at the lowest prices. 
Rekiable representatives wanted 


ROBUMEsTAL BRONZE CO 
* Bridgeport, Conn. 











When You Write Advertisers sai‘Gu' siveriore ie % 


where their replies 











THE HOP 


Its Cultureand Cure, Marketing and Man- 


ufacture. By HERBERT MYRICK. 

A practical handbook on the. most aperoved 
me in growing, harvesting, curing - comes 
hops, and on their use and manufacture. 
of 300 pages wan 4 illustrated, and et... in 
evry detail. It is without doubt the’ nor exhaustivee 
work - this crop ever attemp aw 
pages, 5x7 inches, cloth, 1.50. 





ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
439 Lafayette Street, New York, 
Marguette Building, Chicago. 
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Victor — 
Band Music 


Think of having Sousa’s 
Band play for you whenever 
you choose! Sousa the “March 
King” with the most celebrated 
band in the world—to play for 
you and your friends. 


That’s what you can have 
with a Victor in your home. 

Think of Arthur Pryor’sBand; 
the Garde Republicaine Band 
of France; Giannini’s Royal 
Marine Band; and the Victor 
Orchestra composed of the best 
instrumentalists in America. 

All the popular marches, waltzes, and 
overtures; music specially for dancing; 
classic symphonies ; sacred selections ; 
solos and duets on your favorite instru- 
ments; and besides this, opera numbers 
by the most famous stars; beautiful bal- 
lads ; the latest song hits, and the fun- 
niest comic selections of the day. 


All this you can have at its best witha Victor 
in your home. And only witha Victor, be- 
cause it is the most perfect instrumentof its kind 
and because the greatest players and singers 
in the world make records for the Victor only. 








































Ask any Victor dealer to play your favorite selec. 

tions for you. And ask him about the easy-Jayment 
lan. rite us on the coupon for catalogue of the 
ictor and Victor records, 


Victor Talking Machine Co, 
Camden, N. J. 


Berliner Gramophone Company ey 


of Montreal \ 
Canadian Distributors A 


rE 















PILL OUT CUT OFF MAIL TODAY 
Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J. 


Please send me Victor catalogues and name 
nearest dealer 


Name 


Addres 















| 
| 









State 





RICE & HUTCHINS 


WORLD SHOEMAKERS 
FOR THE WHOLE FAMILY (Gj) 


Shoes for the Family 


That have behind them a reputation of over 40 
years’ standing for quality, style and comfort are 


Worth Looking Into 


Rice & Hutchins All America Shoes for Men and 
Women are made in the newest shapes, from the most 
conmareysice to the man danas te aryle, and have a 

t le s uality 
cually (ound In conem-madeloctwes. 
All America Men’s Shoes ... . $4.00 
All America Women’s Shoes. . $3.50 

The Educator Shoe for all members of the family, 

our own common-sense last, “* lets the foot grow 
** Made in Russia Calf, Patent Calf and 
Vici Kid. Priced from $1.50 up to $5. 

Always ask your dealer for Rice & Hutchins Shoes. 
If he cannot supply you, send your order direct adding 
25 centef or delivery charges. 

Write to-day for our family footwear 
catalogue showing hundreds of styles 
covering the needs of the whole family 


RICE & HUTCHINS, Inc. 
Dept.H, 10 & 12 High St., Boston, Mass. 
Wearers of Rice & Hutchins Shoes are com- 
fortably, tastefully and economically shod 





















When you write to any 
of our advertisers; you’ll 
get a very prompt reply. 


Mention this Journa 


SEB OUR GUARANTEE OF ADVERTISERS 





| lating the depressed 
| Its seeds, macerated in gin, are the 
| base of or “excuse” for some com- 
| mercial 


ithe stimulation of appetite 1 
| which these human, delicately poised 
| machines 


THE GOOD COOK 


Celery 
BY R, M. FLETCHER BERRY 





Celery as we know it today is 
quite different from the  orig- 
inal wild celery of Great’ Brit- 
ain and Europe. The wild American 
celery is more palatable, and the cul- 
tivated root_of delicious, aromatic fla- 


vor, but the old and, in some coun-- 


tries, still eéxistent form of wild 
growth could never be considered 
wholesome, being bitter, and verging 
toward the poisonous. The small per- 


|}eentage of nutritive qualities would 
| make celery little considered were it 
not for those other medicinal elements 


which make it extremely worth fre- 
quent inclusion in one’s list of foods. 
Celery is given to “soothe” the 
nerves, accomplishing this by stimu- 
nerve centers. 


celery “compounds” for 
which we pay chiefly for alcohol and 
water. A few drops (ten or 15) of 
the pure fluid extract of celery are 
worth more as a nerve tonic than-a 
tablespoon or more of the compounds, 
that is, unless one’s nerves depend 


|upon the alcoholic instead of the cel- 


ery components. 

Celery acts rather freely upon the 
kidneys, from the stimulation of the 
nerve centers, and taken in modera- 
tion is one of the best food adjuncts 
or bases of food compounds. It is 
chiefly* as seasoning, by means of the 
seed or extract, that it is generally 
used in soup, but the stalk itself may 
be of much more account for this if 
we follow the French method of 
economy, which permits *no waste. 
The tops or coarser leaves, or heavier 
bits of stalk, all so often disregarded, 
may be choped for soups or as an 
addition to other dishes; none save 
the absolutely decayed or blackened 
portions should be thrown away. The 
stalks may be the foundation of in- 
numerable delicious salads and the 
finer leaves, also, minced, are of good 
account for these. 

Baron Rumford, originally plain 
Benjamin Thompson, the first great 
American food scientist, remarked 
that “The pleasure enjoyed in eating 


| depends first on the agreeableness of 


the taste of the fdod, and secondly, 
upon its power to affect the palate. 
Now there are many substances ex- 
tremely cheap by which very agree- 
able tastes may be given to-- food.” 


| Among these latter is celery, whose 


flavor, being but part of its pro- 
| nounced general value, should be com- 


j Rimes and re-combined, a little here 


and a little there, until we bring out 


| for the benefit of our bodies all this 
| plant contains, whether it is sugar, 


starch, mucilage or other properties. 

Celery with milk, cream, eggs or 
cheese gives meat value with that va- 
riation from the ordinary plain dishes 
which our system require, for “va- 
riety is the spice of life” and spice 
without 


eannot do the work re- 
quired for physical, mental and spir- 
itual development, for existence it- 


| self would be endangered. 


CREAM OF CELERY SOUP 


Wash and cut in bits a large bunch 
of celery, always laying aside the 
choicer, younger leaves for salads and 
placing the coarser leaves in a sep- 
arate vessel with a pint of cold milk. 
Put the cut celery with a minced 
onion and bay leaf in a granite vessel 
with three pints of cold water. Let 
come to a boil, then simmer for three 
hours, till reduced to about a pint. 
Put this through a coarse sieve, add- 
ing ™% teaspoon salt. Nearly an hour 
before this is ready set the milk and 
coarse leaves on stove and let sim- 
mer. When the celery pulp is strained 
from the other vessel, remove the 
leaves from the milk and add latter 
to pulp. Rub ,.% cup of butter 
smooth with 1 tablespoon of flour, 
adding gradually % pt milk. Add 
‘this carefully to the body of the 
soup, stirring all the while. Season 
with pepper and serve. 

CELERY SOUP WITHOUT MILE 


Soak 1 tablespoon tapioca in 1 cup 
eolad water. Chop a leek, 2 carrots 


in 3 pts cold water. To this add‘the 
soaked tapioca and % cup pearl 
barley. Simmer two hours or longer, 
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seasoning with pepper and salt. To 


and some sprigs of parsley and place - 


this may be added egg balls made by 
stiffening the yolk of an egg with 
flour, rolling into little balls and drop- 
ping into the hot soup to eook til 


thoroughly done. The egg gives ad- 
ditional nitrogen or protein to that 
supplied by the barley, which also 
has valuable mineral salts; the tapioca 
gives starch, and both starch and 
Sugar are supplied with minerals by, 
the vegetables, so that the whole, 
combined, makes a most nourishing 
soup without meat. 


CELERY STEW WITH CREAM SAUCE 


Wash and cut celery into inch 
lengths and simmer till tender in 
milk. Thicken with butter and flour, 
add a little cream, season and serve. 
Grated cheese may be sprinkled on 
this, 

CELERY WITH BROWN SAUCE 

Parboil celery in water, then add 1 
pt brown sauce and simmer an hour. 
Serve on toast. For the sauce brown 
% cup flour, thicken with butter and 
milk, adding, when smooth, 1 table- 
spoon mushroom or tomato catsup. 


CELERY WITH EGG 


Thicken the simmered celery with 
egg sauce, using the yolks of two 
eggs to each pint of celery, and a 
teacup of milk. 


CELERY SALAD, HOLLAND FASHION 


Boil large celery roots in salt wa- 
ter. Let stand till cold, then peel off 
any coarse strings, slice stalks, and 
season with pepper, adding dressing 
of vinegar and oil, two tablepoons of 
each. 

CELERY SALAD 


Freshen celery in cold water and 
mince the more delicate stalks. Bind 
together with a stiff mayonnaise and 
serve On cress or nasturtiums. Equal 
parts of apple and celery or celery 
and some other vegetable with French 
dressing or mayonnaise may be used. 


_ 


Protecting Water Pipes from Frost ¥ 








HAVE found nothing better to 
I protect water pipes from freez- 

ing than to allowasmallstream 
of water to trickle from the faucets. 
As long as_ there is a current the 
water will not freeze unless the 
weather is exceptionally severe and 
the current too slow.—[John Mal- 
colm, Essex County, Ont. 

Sawdust has proved more satisfac- 
tory with me than dead air as a pro- 
tection to water pipes, but perhaps I 
had poor construction for I’ve heard 
good reports of the method; also 
poor reports on dead air. So I be- 
lieve much depends on the man and 
the exposure.,— [John Alexander, 
Westchester County, N 4 

Where pipes must be exposed [I 
have found double frost boxes with 
dead air spaces between them and 
around the pipe satisfactory in pre- 
venting frost injuries. The inner box 
should be about three times the 
diameter of the iron pipe and the 
outer about twice the size of the 
inner. The joints should be closely 
fitted.—[ Edward Douglas, Berks 
County, Pa. 

I have found dead air spaces and 
sawdust or charcoal equally effective 
in protecting water pipes from frost. 
But I think a surer way is to allow 
the taps to run a little in cold weath- 
er. Of course, the ideal way is to 
have the system so laid that a flush 
plug will drain every pipe, but this 
must be arranged at the installation. 
I would not trust to one of the for- 
mer alone, but would let the faucets 
run even if the pipes were protected 
unless I could empty -the whole sys- 
tem.—[James Lindsay, Cumberlend 
County, Me. 

When cold weather threatens to 
freeze water pipes we shut.off the 
water and let them drain. They are 
so laid.that every drop will flow out 
when the faucets_are opened. Of 
course, it’s a little trouble to close 
them in the morning, but this is 
much less than hunting for and 
mending a leak.—[{M. Grenville, In- 
gham County, Mich. 





To Olean Carpets go oyer them 
once a week with a broom dipped in 
hot water to which a little turpentine 
has been added. Wring a cloth in the 
water, and wipe under pieces of fur- 
niture-too heavy to be moved. The 
moths will not trouble ane using this 
treatment.—[A. 








Our Pattern Offer 


SET OF GARMENTS FOR THE BABY 

HE assistance rendered the 

| prospective mother. by a set of 
reliable patterns -for infants’ 
garments is not to be measured in 
words. The little set of garments il- 
lustrated, No 4308, will be found most 
practical for the inexperienced seam- 
stress, as it includes dress, wrapper 
(which may be cut in shorter length 
for a sack), nightgown, petticoat and 
pinning blanket, all ef whith are 
wholly indispénsabe to the small baby. 
The patterns are not at all difficult to 
develop; and while the materials used 
shonld be of the finest and softest 
quality, so as not to irritate the little 
one’s tender skin, they may be made 
as simply or as elaborately as desired. 








No 4308—Garments for Baby, one 
Bize, set only 10. cents. 


AN ATTRACTIVE SHIRT WAIST 
, No 6994—The waist shown is espe- 






soft woolens that are now so fashion- 
able, no trimming being necessary. 
The waist is shirred in front and 
gathered at the back to the square 
yoke, the latter insuring a smart, trim 
fit at the shoulders. The sleeves are 
of the new tailored style and finish, 
and are most comfortable for cool 
weather wearing, while the turnback 
collar and cuffs give a piquant finish 
to the waist. The collar, however, is 
made detachable, and any preferred 
style collar may be substituted for it. 
HOW TO ORDER 
These patterns are 10 cents each of 
our Pattern ent, this office. 
Order by number. > 


Curing Cheese--The room for cur- 
ing should be capable of being kept 
at a medium and even temperature, 





50 to 68 degrees F_ being recom- 
mended as best for domestic’ pur- 
poses. cooler the room the 


‘a 

slower the curing. A warmer tem- 
perature than » even for a short 
period, is likely to permanently in- 
jure the cheese. The room should be 
fairly dry, well ventilated, and free 
from currents of air. If too dry, or 
subjected to dry currents, the cheese 
will lose weight and be apt to crack. 
All flies must be kept out. The band- 
age should be greased and rubbed, 
and the cheese turned over on the 
shelf every day or two for a month; 
after that once or twice a.week. If 
the cheese should crack paste a 
piece of cheesecloth or stout paper 
over the opening. 





Scrap Book Paste—The paste pot is 
in great demand these days, when al- 
most every child is making a collec- 
tion of some kind im a scrap book, 
and this uses quantities of paste. The 
mother of three busy “pasters” finds 
it convenient to give each child their 
e size vaseline 


pose. To make the paste dissolve 1 
oz of alum and 1 oz of glue, both 
powdered, in a pint of water; let come 
to a boil, then beat in gradually 
enough flour to make the mixture 
of the consistency of starch. For the 
keeping quality and an agreeable 
odor add two teaspoonfuls of oil of 
lavender.—[T. C. C. 





Simpson 
Black & Whites 


The standard for over sixty years. 
Absolutely fast color. 


has added to their quality. Some 


designs have a new silk finish, 


Ask your dealer for Simpson-Eddystone 
Black -and-Whites. 


Three generations of Simpsons 
have made Simpson Prints. 


PRINTS. tne Edaystone Mig. Co. (Sole Makers) Philadelphia, 





-Eddystone 


Every year 


4 
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The. 
OLIVER 
Typewritér 
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The Standard Visible Writer 





Its Record Has Never Been Equale 


CATALOGUE FREE. 


The Oliver Typewriter Company 


510 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK CITY, N. ¥. 

















When Writing to Adver- 
tisers Say, “I Saw Your“Adv 


in American Agriculturist.’’ 














No 6994—New Shirt Waist Désign, 
82, 34; 36, 38, 40 and 42-inch bust. 


Cidlly suited to the pretty silks and 
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No Royal Blue ever comes apart. The hoops 
—tighter than any coopercould ever make them. 
in contact with it. And the Royal 
It is a machine that will please you in every way. 


Ask your dealer to let you see a ROYAL BLUE WASHER. If he hasn't got ft, 
write us, write amyway for the beok. 


HF. BRAMMER MFG. CO., 





Ask Us For Our FREE BOOK 


That. Tells You How To 


while, 


’ Royal Blue Washer, 


in the slightest. 


the Blue 


can sit comfortabl 
is just high enough. 


ily—no back-breaking 
necessary. 


only have the hot <9 
speed, but are also 


“Let the 
Wash 


The Royal Blue is built to last a Afe#ime—tub made of Louisiana Cypress, the best water-resisting wood known. 
are Fomor down around the staves by a steam press of Stons weight 

egearing is protected by a stamped cover, thus preventing any- 
Blue is a beauty. Finished in the natural color, and hoops en- 


WE WANT TO 





ail the dirt out, but takes caré of the clothes. 
Royal Blue you can thoroughly wash anything from a 
heavy blanket to the most delicate lace without injuring it 


Royal Blue Washer 


For 1907 is THE washing machine that does the work 
better and quieker than human hands can do it. 
lobe on to 
runs the machine so easily that a child can operate it. You 
in a chair and run the 

The wheel turnssmoothly and stead- 


The tub is gré6oved inside both on the side and bottom, like 
a washboard. When the dasher revolves the clothes not 
suds forced through them at a high 
rought into contract with the cor- 
rugated surface which takes out every trace of dirt. 


1446 Rockingham Road, Davenport, Ia. 


Make Washing Easy 


RITE for this book NOW. You'll find it worth’ 
It tells you how to lighten the ldbor of 

‘*blue Monday’’—how to get the washing out of 
the way much quicker—and it describes and illustrates the 
This is the washer that not only gets 












With the 













Notice 
encasing the simple gear that 






oyal Blue—it 







forward and backward motion 












Royal Blue 
For You” 








HEAR FROM YOU. 
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'Read Here How 


SET a SS TE ST 





ADVERTISEMENT 


Let Me Send You My Fresh Paint Book _ Let Me Send You 40 Color Plates Pres 












Let the House Owner Tell You His Satistactrion My Free Book 


Tells You the Best Color Bitects oa } re Made-to-Order Paint 
Read Why I 
Make Paint 
7 " Only to-Order 


Fresh for You 
—Guaranteed 






O. L. Chase 


Paint Was 
Proved Pure | 


by Hardest Test 






Pil Send you 























































mprameteet ie ee UTSIDE ot my Madar 
pe yo vpaints the last der, Any of My os ploced io ‘cee canton 
Snow fae igle pon pean’ Paints, Freight Pre- " Figt—"Ready-tiged pai” 
mye its body and pa 1d—So ld on Time = a in tha 0 roundabout way 


cater, and be free from impurities 


which, in inferior paints, cause —and dealer. 


—Purity Guaranteed Segond —" Panter Made 
*—-made by hand witha 





To show how carefully made 1 Paintman—O. L. Ch f St. Louis, 
my paint is, l asked a Farm pub- Tock Past to order—for the individual po paddie—usu vee. on the 
lication of the highest standing sell it direct from factory—at factory prices. of the jndivides who is baving 
and reliability to have experts furnish paint for a six room house as low as the painting done. 
Serna Riaiats Be Seni emer s acme es Bae Se mah 
u —_— 
gent by, this paper. to. B two gallons betore you decide to Koop the balance Two Fuil Galions Made-: eres, fat abe 
arret r, of e ¢ send for my Bi int Book abe” method—are taly ball 
who are one of the oldest Rice Laces Sots.of 40 Color Plates and let me tell To-Order Free Go Gry on 
Chant in Amerie: aod on ein, hheargas Pins. Me «6am Six Galion Order Eh Mixed” ‘paints made 
highest authorities, Roll Chee Lead p+ nay 4 some a eh use 
exact m a oun 2636. Beret Paint-and My O. L. Chase Just write me } me for m9 my large Pree Sets of Color Plates and my po Be ingredients and modern 
sis is dma new Free Fresh so you cah decide and select the paint-making facilities. 
as follows ; me ph =e you about my Madée-to- bind and colér paint you want, and I vit immediately have it in iol Grst 
. Such pai hen made 
Gise of con 1 gal. Onder Peiet I'll send you, freight paid, at Made-To-Order for Ding And I'll send it to you to try at my tad ilar to my paint. 
yreeng oe Dulas one only 84c P. on the same plan as above, alone t pre: Out of any order for 6 gallons or moore Ey aye peer sacn yh Bs an Oe 
i Papo tem So eins eolicheasiee thos cette sete Tinie it te beeend the fe rent back fo me at. my expense for undabout meth- 
a inn ininso« freight and Vil zetura ali the peice you sentme. Just 
ent:— 
Savtntsetussa "Els Let me send you FREE 
moninly Front witea inet two largest sets 
Servaghiye* can was ‘very of 40 Color Card Plates—also 
the paint covers well amd in My Big Peek Paint Book 
“Yours 
BOOT: barr. Th decide yi nad now to send me.. 
woe & Ag your eomve aah address on wast e below—or oa @ postal— 


or a letter, It will pay you well and interest 
I've “stirred up-the animals’’ and compel 


paint ‘makers to make all kindsof notesceass bess oy we eis el ke : 

paints that you can never get fresh and pure--Made-to-Order 

son and shipped direct to coer the dey: made—the 
my paint comes to you. Z 


PPL are all strong ‘ points 

shown by this analysis” which 
even an inexperienced layman 
will see as follows: 


One is the A ro oe we 





Hapid~only 30% to 70 li lysis of my paint here on the . 
me Piee mye saint on ay rheed te daleten te eked ree to make you my mm OR. ® guesswork formula. 
sale i ee, 4 Liberal offer and be sure of pleasing you irevery way with my area ge gt 
vad Made-to-Order Paints. hand, as neither you nor your 
Another point is the. “full gal- = ; have. proper 
fon” mentioned first by these O. L, Chase—Ghe Paintman yA hinets, 
experts both as to size of cthe cen, Dept.3 S¥, Louis. Mo.. ts Can't be mixed and 


" for and 
larger than stock S alion 


cans” used and called a gallén Only Manufacturer Making all Paints to Order, 


measure by others, make all my t Presh Made- 
Another point is that this pain’ =. a. dit. direct 
comes fresh as indicated by abe 2S. you the da it's made, > 


O. L. CHASE, The: Paintman, 
Dept.2 S¥. Louis. Mo. 
Dear Sir :—Withont obligating myself in any way, I 


the can that “the pam in 
i@ Cam was Ver. orough! 
stirred.” r scabs 





Cat or Tear. ; cr any maker could besase 
~z "h Out inj int fresh 
and Maj] se when its painting value 


es 

















Another good point ist 

of all “"W hie tana am ay Sad send you my name-and address below so you can greatest. And I am the only 
trace of scarcely more than one= write me. personally and-send*me your Large Free Sets + it To manufacturer who makes paint 
coe of one per cent of sulphate of Color Plates and your Free Fresh Paint Book, Me eeneter,” eae direct == 

\ user sent in extra size 
» And last, but by no means lon cans, sealed, with each can 
least in importance, is the spread- Gated the day my paint is made, 
ing test proved by this expert The way to get even 
analysis, which any man will see spreading, smooth, velvety, 
is very important in getting a brilliant gloss, longest tasting 
a even surface effect on effect on your buildings 
ding, and also a brilliant to use fresh paint Made-to- 
without sent direct te you 


color effect, 
~~ 


ZF /O.L.CHASE-STLOUIS 
ag 7 Say, s-“Let Me Tell You 
What Ill Paint Your House For 


as I make and send it to you. 
Let me tell you all 
the ae reasons 
that it will pay you 

to know by writen 
me your seme 
and address 
on the 







here or on 
or 
letter, 












